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“BB. Altman & Gn. 
WHITE SILKS 


The vogue for White Dress Silks has been fully 
anticipated in the selections now shown in our 
widely known Silk Department. 





Chinese Damask French Broche Voile 
Crepe Charmeuse Crepe Barbarossa 
Irish Poplin Drap de Lyon 


Callot Satin 
are included in the assortments 
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Beauty of color—beauty of design—beauty : Ste: ———— 
of shape and contour—all are combined || =—————=—ZEht : aa a 
superbly in Syracuse China. 

This long- wearing, American-made china 
comes in a great variety of patterns designed 
for club use. While most clubs select some | 
open stock Syracuse pattern that harmonizes | 


— their interiors splendidly, you may | ' 
order it with your own crest or monogram A ss ? 
| America’s most famous dessert 








if you prefer. 


a ewe of the Syracuse dealer nearest | SNES of elec ond gudiianet Tw 
you will be sent on request. Jell-O. You'll find Jell-O sanely 
| sweet, and much lighter and 

ONONDAGA POTTERY COMPANY easier to digest. Then there are so 
| many ways to serve Jell-O that you 

SYRACUSE, NEW YORK } can always have variety. It may be 


58 E. Washington St., 342 Madison Ave., | served plain or combined with fruits, 
Chicago New York City | nuts and whipped cream. If you like 

| salads, Lemon Jell-O may be used as 

a basis for many appetizing recipes. 
Buy several packages at your grocer’s 
today; the cost is small 


SYRACUSE CHINA | 2essecee| Uae 


When writing to the above advertisers, please mention the Woman C1tT1ZEN 
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The Sports Shop Presents for Madame and Mademoiselle 


SPORTS FROCKS OF 
GENUINE IMPORTED FRISKA 


THe New Paris Fapsric 


Model 82—Left—One-piece sports 
frock of genuine Meyer’s Friska—a 
new non-crushable fabric which all 
Paris is talking about and wearing. 
In willow green, white, Mary blue, 
dark tan, rose, dark bois de rose 
or light bois de rose—bound with 
the darker selvage 
of the material. 35,00 


Model 84—Right—The smartness of 
this two-piece frock of genuine 
Meyer’s Friska lies in the clever way 
the fabric is cut and tailored. In 
willow green, white, Mary blue, dark 
tan, rose, light bois de rose or dark 
bois de rose, bound with the selvage 
of the material. Skirt 


on silk bodice top. 35,00 


THE Sports SHop—SLi/th Floor 


Phone: WISconsin 9600, New York 


Franklin Simon & Co. 


A Store of Individual Shops 
Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Streets, New Y ork 


Entire contents copyrighted, 1926, by FRANKLIN Simon & Co., INc. 





When writing to Franklin Simon & Company, please mention the Woman CITIzEN 
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PRACTICAL INTERNATIONAL 
COOPERATION 


HE practical way to create international goodwill and to participate in the reconstruction 
of Europe is by the purchase of sound European bonds. Messrs. F. J. Lisman and Com- 
pany, members of the New York Stock Exchange, offer the following 


SOUND SECURITIES 
Rima Steel Company First Mortgage 7% Gold Bonds, Due 1955 


These bonds are secured by a closed first mortgage on the property of the leading steel 
company of Hungary. The mortgage, amounting to $3,000,000, represents only 10 per cent 
of the estimated gold value of the company’s assets. "The company is earning more than three 
times the amount needed to pay the interest charges on the bond issue. The Rima Steel Com- 
pany has paid dividends continuously since it was established, forty-two years ago. 


Price, $1,000 bonds, $900.00 plus accrued interest from August | 
$ 500 bonds, $450.00 plus accrued interest from August | 
$ 100 bonds, $ 90.00 plus accrued interest from August | 


Lower Austrian Hydro-Electric Company, 61/47% Gold Bonds, Due 1944 


These bonds are secured by a closed first mortgage on electric power plants in the moun- 
tains of Austria. They are guaranteed as to principal and interest by the Province of Lower 
Austria, which is also the largest stockholder in the company. The Province of Lower Austria 
has been a separate entity for more than 1,000 years. Before the war its bonds sold on a 4 per 


cent basis. Irrespective of the guarantee, the power company is earning over two and a half 


times the interest charges on its bonds. 
Price, $1,000 bonds, $875.00 plus interest from September | 
$ 500 bonds, $437.50 plus interest from September | 


Kingdom of Belgium, 6c Government Bonds, Due 1955 


Price, $1,000 bonds, $870.00 and accrued interest 
$ 500 bonds, $435.00 and accrued interest 
These three bond issues are listed on the New York Stock Exchange. 
The interest and principal of all are payable in New York City, in United States money, 
and they are exempt from all European taxes. 
The above prices are subject to change according to the market. 


After the War of the Rebellion, European investors bought United States Government 
bonds and American railway securities, thus participating in our reconstruction. Effective inter- 
national cooperation is based upon sound, practical business principles. The woman citizen has 
an opportunity, as an individual, to do her part today. 


For further information address 


F. J. LISMAN & COMPANY, Department W 
20 EXCHANGE PLACE 
NEW YORK CITY 
Established in 1890 














When writing to F. J. Lisman & Company, please mention the Woman CITIZEN 
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Current Events 


The Debate Closes 


T is splendid news that the Senate has 
taken up its weapon against its own 

delays—has invoked the cloture rule to 
limit debate on the World Court and 
put an end to filibustering. Jealous 
of its prerogatives, committed to the 
principle of full and free debate, the 
Senate has nevertheless seen when 
enough is enough. 

Within a few days the final vote will 
be taken and it is almost a foregone 
conclusion that the United States will 
enter the World Court. The new 
reservations are another matter. On 
the day before cloture was voted, a 
number of new reservations were intro- 
duced, among them one providing that 
disputes involving the United States 
and another government can be submit- 
ted to the World Court only by treaty 
between the two governments. Such a 
reservation, apparently designed to re- 
assure the timorous, would mean the 
risk of interminable delay. Another 
reservation provides that no advisory 
opinion can be rendered by the court in 
any case if the United States objects, 
and still another that before our entry 
into the World Court becomes effective 
all the forty-eight nations already in it 
must assent to our reservations, by 
means of an exchange of diplomatic 
notes. 

But what is this magic cloture that 
stops Senate eloquence? It is Rule 22, 
adopted in 1917, and applied only once 
before—in the first fight over the Ver- 
sailles Treaty. If sixteen senators sign 
a request, the Vice-President must put 
the question, Shall the debate be closed ? 
If a two-thirds majority vote yes, then 
this measure takes precedence and the 
discusson is limited to one hour per 
senator. 

_ The vote for cloture was 68 to 26— 
five more than the necessary two-thirds. 
Thirty-six Republicans and thirty-two 
Democrats voted for it, eighteen Repub- 
licans, seven Democrats and one 
Farmer-Labor opposing it. The oppo- 
nents were: Republicans: Borah, Brook- 
hart, Cameron, Dale, Fernald, Frazier, 
Harreld, Howell. Johnson, La Follette, 


Means, Moses, Norris, Nye, Pine, Rob- 
inson of Indiana, Watson and Wil- 
liams. Democrats: Blease, Broussard, 
Dill, Reed of Missouri, Smith, Steph- 
ens and Wheeler. Farmer-Labor: Ship- 
stead. Certain negative votes are cred- 
ited to the Klan, while the others repre- 
sent the regular, old-time opposition to 
the Court. 


Coal 


HE hope of peace in the coal strike 
is a now-you-see-it, now-you-don’t 
affair. At this moment of writing it 
looms faintly again, with a new confer- 
ence in prospect, inspired by the Lynett 
plan, proposed by a Scranton editor, 
which the miners’ representatives be- 
lieve offers a basis for negotiation. They 
have called for a meeting and the oper- 
ators have agreed, with the warning that 
they do not consider the plan satisfactory. 
A few days ago it was understood they 
did, and a denial brought charges of 
broken faith. 
Such charges and counter charges 
marked the break-up of the long confer- 
ence between miners’ and operators’ rep- 








It was while retouching photogravure 
plates in the studio of an art publisher in 
Boston that Janet A. Stewart, our cover 
artist, became interested in etching. Her 
noon hours were spent working with 
the needle on small bits of copper and 
her Saturday afternoons experimenting 
with acids. 

en came study at the Boston Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, where she was a 
pupil of Edmund C. Tarbell, Frank W. 
Benson and the late Bela Pratt. Later— 
a dream came true and she spent some 
time sketching in the Highlands of Scot- 
land, in Edinburgh, along the _ river 
Thames in London, the banks of the Seine 
in Paris, and the waterways of Holland. 
Called back to this country by illness in 
her family, she has since devoted her time 
to sketching the picturesque old roads 
and hills of “home.” ‘Our cover etching 
is a bit of New Hampshire hill, in Feb- 
ruary. 

Besides etching, in which she special- 
izes, Miss Stewart has also worked in oil 
and water colors. She has exhibited with 
the Chicago Society of Etchers, the Living 
American Etchers, the Concord Art As- 
sociation and the Newport Art Associa- 
tion. 


resentatives held at the Union League 
Club in New York. The failure of 
this conference, though the operators 
made the actual motion to break it up, 
cost the miners’ cause a good deal of 
sympathy. Their leader, John L. Lewis, 
stuck out to the end against any form of 
arbitration, while the operators were 
making various concessions, even, it was 
understood at the time, to the extent of 
permitting their books to be opened for 
examination. Yet that distinction be- 
came less clear when the miners made 
a post-conference statement that, despite 
reports to the contrary, the operators 
had not consented to open their books. 
The miners’ contention is that the open- 
ing of the books would show huge 
profits and make clear the ease with 
which the operators could grant an in- 
crease in wages—a contention readily ac- 
cepted by many disinterested persons in 
the face of facts about operators’ profits 
disclosed by the Coal Commission two 
years ago. 

Plans discussed at the Union League 
Club Conference were Governor Pin- 
chot’s (See CirizEN for January, page 
6), which was unacceptable to the oper- 
ators, and the Markle plan, which called 
for the old wages until September 1, 
1926, no strikes for ten years, a fact- 
finding committee of nine members— 
three miners, three operators, three from 
the “public,” the last three to vote only 
when the others could not agree in sixty 
days. Mr. Lewis’s opposition to arbi- 
tration of wages (unless there should 
likewise be arbitration of profits) was 
adamantine. The solution must be 
through collective bargaining, and no 
agency should be established that could 
either now or later reduce wages. 

Briefly, the Lynett plan, just proposed, 
is this: immediate resumption of work, 
a five-year contract, with wages in ef- 
fect under the old contract continuing 
unless changed by a conference called 
on sixty days’ notice before two years 
are up, the miners to remain at work 
meantime. A year before the expira- 
tion of the contract? representatives of 
both sides are to meet to arrange a new 
agreement. 
















































6 
Several varieties of coal legislation 
have been introduced into Congress, 


ranging from the most cautious and con- 
servative to provision for Government 
operation. In Pennsylvania, Governor 
Pinchot is seeking to put through the 
state legislature two measures—one to 
make anthracite mining a public utility, 
subject to control, the other to empower 
the governor to make pacts with other 
states concerning selling and distributing 
anthracite. 

The plight of the miners’ families, 
meantime, is pitiful in the extreme, and 
the resources of relief agencies are being 
heavily taxed. Thousands are in acute 
need. As for the public, generally speak- 
ing, it is getting its face dirty and being 
inconvenienced, but due to the effective 
use of coal substitutes and bituminous 
coal, it has not been the chief sufferer. 


William 
Lassiter 
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Gen. Pershing Withdraws 


O President Coolidge Chile ad- 
dressed a complaint against the or- 
ders of the Plebiscitary Commission, 
which had fixed the date for the plebis- 
cite to decide whether Tacna-Arica goes 
to Peru or to Chile. The President con- 
sidered, and then confirmed all that the 
Commission, of which General Pershing 
is chairman, had ruled. He said that 
since a plebiscite had been decided on, 
it must be held, and in the way arranged 
by General Pershing. A despatch from 
Chile claims that General Pershing has 
little hope that the plebiscite will 5e 
held, that he believes strict measures are 
necessary to protect Peru and thinks 
Peru will withdraw if they should fail. 
Meantime, General Pershing has ar- 
ranged to come home to visit physician 
and dentist, and he has been succeeded 
by Major General William Lassiter, 
who was on duty in Panama. 


Tariff Troubles 
NOTHER chapter has been added 


to the story of Senator Norris’s at- 
tack on President Coolidge, reported in 
the Washington letter (see page 8). In 
addition to criticizing Mr. Coolidge’s 
ways with appointees to the Tariff Com- 
mission, Senator Norris has charged that 
the President during the last national 
campaign brought influence to bear on 
William G. Culbertson, then a member 
of the Tariff Comfhission, now Minister 
to Rumania, to delay the commission’s 
report on the sugar tariff. The charge, 


based on a memorandum written by Mr. 
Culbertson, includes several points: 
The account of a meeting with the sugar 
interests, a suggestion that a butter in- 
vestigation take precedence over all 
other work, and finally a direct request 
to Mr. Culbertson to delay the sugar 
report at a time when a report from the 
Department of Justice condemning him 
for lecturing when he was in office, was 
lying betore the President. ‘The Com- 
mission was at this time deadlocked on 
the sugar report, 3 to 3. 

There has not yet been time for a 
response to Senator Norris’s charges, 
from which he drew no conclusions ex- 
cept that the Administration did not 
want the sugar report to appear during 
the campaign. It will be remembered 
that the report was delayed many 
months. 

The Tariff Commission is evidently in 
for considerable examination. Mr. Ed- 
ward P. Costigan, a member, has him- 
self advocated a Congressional investi- 
gation. 


Cardinal Mercier 


HE death ot Cardinal Mercier, 

Primate of Belgium, takes away 
one of the finest figures associated with 
the war, one of the most lovable of any 
time. The story of his defiance of per- 
sonal danger to hearten the Belgian peo- 
ple, the almost magical way in which his 
letters were put into circulation under 
the very noses of the German occupying 
forces, his repeated challenges of enemy 
officers, his ceaseless ministrations to dis- 
tress, is one of the absorbing chapters 
of the War. In the past decade Cardinal 
Mercier has been a world figure. 


Canada’s Problem 


HEY are having a bewildering time 

in Canada over the government. 
Premier Mackenzie King, Liberal, is 
attempting to go on governing with a 
government which, since the recent elec- 
tion, lacks a majority. The Liberals 
have 101, the Conservatives 116, and 
there are 27 minority party members— 
24 Progressives, 2 Laborites, and 1 In- 
dependent—who are being wooed by 
both major parties. Premier King lacks 
not only a majority but a seat in Parlia- 
ment as well. In the election he lost 
his seat, and now has no place except the 
Visitors’ Gallery. 

Recently the Conservatives made a 
Want of Confidence motion, and then 
followed a tremendous competition in 
lobbying—of which the outcome, after 
five frenzied days of debate, was 123 
votes on Premier King’s side, 120 against 
him. ‘A damnable competition in bri- 
bery and corruption,” one of the Cana- 
dian papers called the affair, and others 
join in condemnation. A victory by so 
narrow a margin seems to hold little 
promise of security for the future. 
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French Finance 


O great progress has been made in 

the French financial situation. It 
might be said that Premier Briand and 
Finance Minister Doumer are holding 
their own. M. Doumer’s main pro- 
posal for covering the expenditures of 
the country is a tax of 1.2 per cent on 
all payments. For this the Finance 
Commission of the Chamber has substi- 
tuted a bill of its own creating a num- 
ber of new taxes and increasing old 


Victor 
Henri 
Berenger 
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ones in such a way, it believes, that the 
mass of the people would not be as 
much affected as under the Doumer 
plan. The Commission’s bill is about 
to come before the Chamber, with M. 
Briand’s consent, and there is apparent- 
ly hope that some compromise can be 
effected between it and the Briand- 
Doumer bill. 

The new French ambassador to this 
country, M. Berenger, has arrived. He 
is entrusted with the delicate mission of 
re-opening negotiations for the settle- 
ment of the French debt. The assump- 
tion is being made that easier terms 
will be offered to him than were 
offered to M. Caillaux on his unfortu- 
nate undertaking. 


Mexico 
NOTHER controversy _ between 
the United States and Mexico 


shows signs of developing into a crisis. 
As usual, it concerns land and oil. Mex- 
ico promised that no legislation affect- 
ing such holdings should be retroactive. 
But recently certain laws were intro- 
duced which were interpreted by our 
State Department as retroactive, and 
therefore menacing to foreign-owned oil 
lands which had been purchased or 
leased before Mexico decided to restrict 
holdings to her own people. 

Our State Department protested, 
through Ambassador Sheffield at Mex- 
ico City; received a rather cold comfort 
reply concerning Mexican sovereign 
power and the rights of injured Ameri- 
cans to carry their grievances to Mexi- 
can courts. Fortunately the President 
has promised moderation and _ patience 
in handling the situation, and it is to be 
hoped the high and mighty tone we have 
sometimes taken with Mexico will not 
be repeated. 
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The Aluminum Case 

HE special interest of the Senate 
T investigation into the Aluminum 
Company lies in the fact that the com- 
pany is a Mellon-controlled company. 
The Secretary of the Treasury is one 
of the chief owners and a former di- 
rector, while his brother is still the dom- 
inant spirit. Since the events summed 
up in the Washington letter (page 8), 
members of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion have been appearing before the Sen- 
ate investigating committee, and the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission has undertaken 
an investigation of its own. 

As the case stands now these facts 
are outstanding: Before he left office, 
Attorney General Stone expressed the 
opinion, based on Federal Trade Com- 
mission findings, that the company is in 
certain practices a violator of the anti- 
trust laws. Attorney General Sargent 
testifies that he knows nothing about the 
case, and is unable to recall details con- 
cerning a memorandum in which he di- 
rected that no publicity should be given 
out about the investigation. The De- 
partment of Justice report, made by 
Agent J. E. Dunn, which tends to clear 
the company, was not the work of an ex- 
perienced investigator. Mr. Francis 
Walker, chief economist of the Federal 
Trade Commission, calls the Dunn re- 
port inaccurate. He also testifies that 
no promise of secrecy was made to the 
Aluminum Company concerning its files, 
and so leaves darker than ever the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission’s reason for de- 
clining to turn over to the Department 
of Justice evidence which it had prom- 
ised. While the Dunn report clears the 
company, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion “raised a strong presumption of vio- 
lation” by the Aluminum Company. So 
testified I. W. Diggs, who was on the 
legal staff of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. And finally, Mr. Huston 
Thompson, a minority member, points 
out long delays in the Department’s in- 
vestigation. 

The case is involved, full of possibili- 
ties of misinterpretation, and well worth 
watching. 


Germany Accepts 


REPORT that the Allies will 

maintain 75,000 men in the Rhine- 
land after the evacuation of Cologne 
has caused agitation in Germany. Such 
a course would be considered unjustified 
under the Treaty of Versailles and “in 
direct contradiction to the spirit of Lo- 
carno.” Foreign Minister Stresemann 
threatened to postpone Germany’s ap- 
plication for membership in the League 
of Nations, and a protest was voted by 
the Foreign Relations Committee of the 
Reichstag. 

However, assurances were given by 
M. Briand that the question of remain- 
ing troops had not been decided. and 
German fears are somewhat allaved. 


Germany has accepted the invitation of 
the League to send representatives to 
the Preparatory Commission for a Dis- 
armament Conference. 


The Page School 
LANS for the Walter Hines Page 


School of International Relations 
are rapidly going forward this winter, 
and it is expected that the school will 
open next fall at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity with an initial endowment of a 
million dollars. This school will be the 
first attempt of its kind to further sound 
international relations by approaching 
international problems _ scientifically. 
About two years ago an eminent group 
of editors, business men and educators 
jaunched the idea of the school, to be 
established as a memorial to Walter 
Hines Page, our ambassador to Great 
Britain in the period of the World War. 
The idea has drawn to it many other 
prominent men and women, and heading 
the movement, as chairman of the trus- 
tees for the endowment fund, is Owen 


Owen 
D. 


Young v 


D. Young, internationally known for his 
services on the Committee of Experts 
that formulated the Dawes plan. Mr. 
Young, explaining the Page School, says: 

“A great body of information must 
be created and mobilized in some single 
place about all the questions which af- 
fect international relations. Some of 
these problems are economic, some are 
embedded in racial psychologies, some 
historical, geographical, military, and 
some partake of two or more of these 
origins. There are experts in all of 
these fields, but it is doubtful if there 
exists a man whose business it is to in- 
terrelate them. There are schools that 
teach many aspects of international re- 
lations, but none that is comprehensive, 
devoted solely to this vast subject. And 
certainly, there is no such place in the 
world where anybody can go and learn 
all there is to be known of these funda- 
mental facts and interrelations. The 
Page School, as I see it, will become such 
a place. It will have a threefold pur- 
pose: (1) to develop a science of inter- 
national relations; (2) to ascertain the 
facts as far as they can be found on any 
particular problem, and (3) to produce 
a continually growing body of individu- 
als trained in that science and available 
for service in government, business or 
education. If we are to make our as- 
pirations for peace effective, we must 
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supply a science, a systematic body of 
things known.” 

Among those associated with Mr. 
Young are Franklin Roosevelt, Julius 
Barnes, Edward L. Bok, John Finley, 
William Allen White, George Wicker- 
sham. Among the women who have 
been most active are Mrs. Herbert 
Hoover, Mrs. Samuel C. Henning, Mrs. 
Mary C. B. Munford, Mrs. H. O. 
Wittpenn, Mrs. Irwin Laughlin, ete. 
And women’s organizations have. been 
helpful in furthering the effort. Johns 
Hopkins has announced that women will 
be admitted, as they are always admitted 
to graduate work at that institution. 

The Page School Fellow appointed by 
the Commission for the Relief of Bel- 
gium Educational Foundation, is now at 
Johns Hopkins studying labor problems. 
He is Hubert Carton de Wiart, a grad- 
uate of the University of Louvain, the 
son of Count Henri Carton de Wiart, 
former Premier of Belgium, who, as 
Minister of Justice in 1914, drew up the 
Belgian reply to the German ultimatum 
demanding free passage to German 
armies. He is working along the lines 
that will probably be pursued by the 
school next fall. 


Very Briefly 


HE outcome of the Shenandoah 

naval inquiry was a verdict that 
the great dirigible had been wrecked by 
a storm too mighty for it, with no one 
held responsible, though certain changes 
in the ship were pronounced errors of 
judgment. 

Senator Burton K. Wheeler, of Mon- 
tana, is now free from the second indict- 
ment brought against him by the Depart- 
ment of Justice—involving charges of 
conspiracy to defraud the Government in 
connection with public lands. The in- 
dictment was dismissed because it 
“charges no violation of the laws”; the 
Department of Justice will not appeal. 
Senator Wheeler was cleared of similar 
charges brought in Montana. His 
friends—and many besides his friends— 
believe that the suits were very largely 
a matter of political persecution, grow- 
ing out of resentment of Senator Wheel- 
er’s part in investigating the scandals of 
the Department of Justice under Mr. 
Daugherty. 

The old law of primogeniture in 
FEngland—by which the eldest son of 
those who died intestate had right of 
way in inheritance—has been abandoned. 

A code is being assembled—culled 
from the Swiss civil code, the German 
commercial and the Italian penal code— 
to take the place of the confused legal 
system of Turkey. 

There were eighteen Iynchines in 
1925. two more than in 1924. Missis- 
sippi had 6, Florida 3, Georgia 2, Ala- 
bama, Arkansas. Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Missouri, Utah and Virginia, each 1. 

January 26, 1926. 











January 20, 1926. 
the month on 
Capitol Hill can be = sum- 
marized in three words— 
World Court, taxes. The 
“greatest deliberative body in 
the world’ has been wondering frankly 
whether the American voter, to whom 
one-third of its members must appeal for 
reélection next year, cares more about 
getting his taxes reduced by March 15 
than he does about the position of the 
United States in the first organized ef- 
fort to substitute international law for 
war. 


HE story of 


“Delay!” 


Opponents of the World Court joined 
hands with the tax-reduction enthusiasts 
to sidetrack the Swanson resolution for 
adherence of the United States to the 
World Court in favor of the tax bill. 
When that is out of the way, the World 
Court proposal will again come before 
the Senate. There is little doubt that 
it will be passed, the opponents number- 
ing twenty-two at the most generous 
estimate, while thirty-three votes would 
be necessary to defeat the resolution. 
“Delay” has been the slogan of the ir- 
reconcilables, led by William EF. Borah, 
Republican Senator from Idaho. By 
every legislative device known, not ex- 
cepting the filibuster, they have sought 
to stave off the inevitable vote. Be it 
said to the credit of Senator Borah, how- 
ever, that he is as much opposed to using 
the filibuster to gain his end as he is 
to the proposed cloture which would 
shut off debate. “I’ve been eighteen 
years in this body and I have never 
taken part in a filibuster yet,” he de- 
clared. 

If there is any spectacle in these 
United States which more deserves to be 
viewed with alarm, tinctured with ironic 
mirth, than the show the Senate has been 
staging on the World Court since De- 
cember 17, your correspondent would 
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Your Business in Washington 


By CATHERINE I. HACKETT 


like to know what it is. Here is a pro- 
posal backed by almost every national 
body of any consequence in the country. 
Party lines have been obliterated in its 
consideration. The Administration is 
squarely behind it, and for three years 
the proposal has been before Congress. 

Consider, then, the brilliant sugges- 
tion of Senators “Jim” Reed, and Cole 
Blease, Democrats, that there is no need 
for this unseemly haste in urging a vote. 

‘Let us not rush into this thing when 
we know so little about it, when the 
public has had no time for serious con- 
sideration,’ urged the Missouri senator 
on the floor of the Senate. ‘“There ought 
to be more written and talked about the 
World Court before we decide whether 
we want to belong or not.” 

So Senator Blease proposed to post- 
pone the vote on the World Court until 
December 8, 1926. 

The World Court made its début in 
this session on December 17 with a dem- 
onstration of public interest such as had 
not enlivened the gloomy Senate chamber 
since the League of Nations debate. 
Long lines of people, many of them from 
distant states, gathered outside the Sen- 
ate galleries by eight o'clock in the morn- 
ing and made a mad dash for front seats 
when the galleries were thrown open 
at ten. The majority were women, 
many of them officers of the national or- 
ganizations which have made the World 
Court the major item on their programs. 
They stuck to their posts till the Sen- 
ate adjourned at four o'clock, and drove 
the doorkeepers frantic by their surrepti- 
tious nibbling of sandwiches, unwilling 
to lose their seats by going down to the 
restaurant for lunch. 

For the first week, while Senator 
Swanson and his supporters made lengthy 
speeches for the World Court, and while 
Senator Borah delivered his usual fiery 
blasts against anything savoring of par- 
ticipation in the League of Nations, they 
sat loyally in their places. Then, as the de- 
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lay was prolonged, the number dwindled, 
until the galleries were only vast open 
spaces, and the orators for and against 
the Court spoke to a half-dozen of their 
sleepy colleagues. 

Senator Borah, who loves nothing bet- 
ter than the picture of himself as a lonely 
watchman on a tower, shouting warnings 
to the benighted souls below and fighting 
against insuperable odds, tore loose 
against Republican senators who were 
pledged to vote for the resolution on the 
ground of party loyalty. Gradually he 
gained ground, and the sparse dozen sen- 
ators who supported him grew to eight- 
een, with a_ possible twenty-two in 
prospect. Senator Borah is unquestion- 
ably sincere in his belief that the United 
States would endanger its own sovereign 
power by joining the Court. Not so 
much can be said for others who have 
fallen into line. There is more than a 
little evidence that votes have been 
traded. 

The Filibuster 

The filibuster, that ancient and irri- 
tating method of defeating the will of 
the majority, was brought into play by 
Senator Blease, pinch-hitting for Sena- 
tor Reed, who had charge of the op- 
position during Senator Borah’s absence, 
and who had no speech ready at a mo- 
ment when a vote was threatened. Feel- > 
ing a two-hour speech to be a strain on 
his originality, Senator Blease dusted off 
Washington’s Farewell Address and de- 
claimed it to the empty chamber. 

All of the old arguments and some new 
ones have been marshaled by the op- 
position in playing for time. If they can ® 
stave off a vote until the tax bill be- 
comes the unfinished business of the 
Senate, they will have won the first 
phase of the fight. It remained for Sena- 
tor C. C. Dill of Washington to make 
the original discovery that as soon as 
the United States is enrolled in the 
World Court, foreign nations holding 
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bonds issued by the Confederate states 
will demand payment! 

Meanwhile, senators are being del- 
uged with petitions from the folks back 
home. Many of the “extremist” organi- 
zations have marshaled their forces 
against the World Court; those which 
spend most of their energies in fighting 
each other, such as the Ku Klux Klan 
and the Friends of Irish Freedom, have 
joined forces to oppose the World Court. 
One senator received 6,000 letters of 
opposition in one week. It is a sad fact 
that years of patient labor by organiza- 
tions whose methods are slower and less 
spectacular can be lost sight of in the 
face of a deluge of such protests. 


Expenses to Geneva 


With the exception of one man, the 
House fell in behind President Coolidge 
in his program for American participa- 
tion in the preliminary conference called 
by the League of Nations at Geneva to 
draw up an agenda for an international 
conference on limitation of armaments. 
Only one dissenting vote was cast against 
the resolution appropriating $50,000 to 
defray the expenses of the American 
delegation to the parley, and the Senate 
promised prompt action. 

There is only one other subject which 
the Senate appears to care tuppence 
about. That is the tax reduction bill, 
which means grateful votes to members 
up for reélection and to the Administra- 
tion as a whole, if it can be passed by 
March 15, in time for the reduction of 
some $350,000,000 provided in the bill 
as reported by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee to be applied to 1926 payments. 

An interesting phase of the committee 
action on the bill and the forthcoming 
Senate debate is the extent to which 
party lines were obliterated by various 
compromises. The final session of the 
Finance Committee developed into a sort 
of love feast at which Democrats and 
Republicans pooled their demands, and 
reported out a measure against which 
only the Republican “progressives” — 
Borah, La Follette, Norris, Shipstead, 
Frazier and others are scheduled to vote, 
feeling that the measure gives no relief 
to the agricultural interests but applies 
chiefly to the large-salaried class. The 
Democratic minority on the Finance 
Committee received such unexpected 
support in their efforts to increase re- 
duction rates on incomes of $24,000 to 
$100,000, as voted by the House, that 
they agreed in return to approve elimi- 
nation of the estate and gift taxes. Dem- 
ocrats had previously insisted upon 
total reductions of $500,000,000, and 
there are indications that the amended 
bill may be fought in the House. As it 
now stands, the measure provides for a 
reduction of $25,000,000 over the maxi- 
mum estimate of Secretary Mellon. 
President Coolidge has also let it be 
known that he opposes repeal of the 
estate and gift taxes at the present time, 


INTRODUCED IN THE SENATE 
BILL by Senator Norris, of Nebraska, 
providing for Federal operation of 
Muscle Shoals through a Government cor- 
poration. 

By Senator King of Utah, a resolution 
authorizing the Senate Judiciary Committee 
to investigate alleged monopoly control of 
raw products and manufactured articles. 

By Senator Wadsworth, of New York, a 
bill to admit families of immigrants pre- 
viously admitted, without regard to quota re- 
strictions. 

By Senator Watson, of Indiana, a “Rail- 
road Labor Bill,” approved by both railway 
executives and employees’ unions, designed 
to end strikes on roads. 

By Senator Curtis, of Kansas, a bill pro- 
posing an “Interstate Farm Marketing Asso- 
ciation.” 

By Senator Frazier, North Dakota, a bill 
proposing $200,000,000 to be expended by a 
Federal agricultural marketing board in con- 
trolling prices for corn, wheat and cotton. 

Bills by a number of “progressives” to 
abolish the United States Tariff Commission 
and the Federal Trade Commission. 


INTRODUCED IN THE House 

By Representative Rainey of Illinois, a bill 
providing for an export commission to handle 
sale of surplus farm products. 

By Representative Boylan of New York, 
authorizing the President to take temporary 
control of anthracite coal mines to relieve the 
strike emergency. 

By Representative Prall of New York, a 
bill modifying the Volstead Act to put dry 
law enforcement in the hands of the states. 

By Representative Dickinson of Iowa, es- 
tablishing a “Federal Farm Advisory Coun- 
cil” to promote marketing of surplus farm 
products, eliminate speculation, and mini- 
mize overproduction. . 

By Representative Sinclair of North Da- 
kota, proposing a direct price-fixing commis- 
sion to establish minimum prices on staple 
farm crops. 

By Representative Wainwright of New 
York, appointing a Congressional committee 
to investigate conditions in the Philippines. 


PASSED BY THE SENATE 

Resolution empowering the Senate Judiciary 
Committee to investigate into the Department 
of Justice conduct of the aluminum case. 

La Follette resolution calling upon the 
Treasury Department to furnish information 
on income-tax reports of corporations engaged 
in anthracite coal mining. 

Defeated resolution denying Senator Gerald 
P. Nye of North Dakota a seat in the Senate 
on the ground that he was illegally appointed 
by Governor Sorlie. 

Approved bill introduced by Senator Bing- 
ham, of Connecticut, establishing a Bureau 
of Aviation in the Department of Commerce. 

PASSED BY THE HOUSE 

Tilson resolution directing the House In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Committee to 
investigate into alleged foreign monopoly con- 
trol of rubber, coffee, sisal and other raw 
products used by American manufacturers. 

Resolution appropriating $50,000 to defray 
expenses of an American delegation to the 
preliminary conference called by the League 
of Nations to consider agenda for an inter- 
national conference on limitation of arma- 
ments. 

A resolution creating a joint Congressional 
committee to negotiate for the leasing of 
Muscle Shoals. 

A resolution directing the Secretary of 
State to submit a list of the states which have 
rejected or approved the Constitutional 
amendment prohibiting child labor. 

Approval of agreements for settlements of 
war debts reached by the American Debt 
Funding Commission with Italy, Belgium, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Rumania, Esthonia and 
Latvia, which now go to the Senate. 
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although he favors their eventual aboli- 
tion so that the states may be in com- 
plete possession of the estate tax field. 

If one looks for an explanation of the 
increasing tendency to break over party 
lines in consideration of such matters, it 
may be found in the formidable “pro- 
gressive” bloc. Although weakened by 
the loss of the elder Senator La Follette, 
who possessed unique ability in welding 
its conflicting elements into a workable 
unit, the progressives, especially when 
allied with the agricultural bloc, are a 
menace to both Democratic and Repub- 
lican programs, and the stalwarts of the 
two parties find themselves forced into 
alliance to resist the inroads of the in- 
surgents. This troublesome faction 
wants agricultural relief legislation, rail- 
road legislation, coal legislation, and be- 
lieves that these are as important as tax 
reduction or the World Court. But for 
the present, the grand old slogan “Relief 
from the burden of excessive taxation” 
has carried the day, and the tax bill is 
about to occupy the center of the stage 
to the exclusion of all else. 

The widespread demand for farm re- 
lief is indicated by the fact that two 
hundred bills and resolutions on the 
subject have been introduced to date, and 
scores more are expected before the 
spring recess. Most of these provide for 
some form of Government control or 
price-fixing, to which President Coolidge 
is opposed. There is a fight brewing 
over the old McNary-Haugen bill call- 
ing for a Government corporation to 
handle exports of farm products, with 
Secretary of Agriculture Jardine backing 
the Dickinson bill, providing a more 
indirect form of aid,- as a substitute. 


Rubber and Aluminum 


It is again the open season for hearings 
and Congressional investigations. Your 
correspondent, after five years of 
thoughtful observation and intimate con- 
tact with these phenomena, may be par- 
doned if she regards those now cur- 
rent with a touch of cynicism—due, per- 
haps, to a comparison of the tangible re- 
sults of last year’s crop of investigations 
with the cost and time expenditure in- 
volved. Investigations by Senate com- 
mittees last year cost the Government the 
tidy sum of $215,383, and there must 
have been an even larger sum expended 
for this purpose by the House. Already 
dozens of resolutions proposing inves- 
tigations into this or that have been in- 
troduced with a reckless disregard of 
whether the subject had been adequately 
investigated before or whether anything 
could be done about it after the com- 
mittee report was submitted. 

Rubber and aluminum are being ex- 
tensively and expensively investigated— 
one by the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, the other 
by the Senate Judiciary Committee. 

The House Committee is trying to 

(Continued on page 40) 














Do you remember the 
plaint of Masefield’s old 
Pete Gurney? 


“One grief he had, a grief 
still new, 

That former Parson 

joined with Squire 

In putting down _ the 

Playing Quire, 

In church, and putting 

organ in. 

‘Ah, boys, that was a 

pious din 

That Quire was; a pious 

praise 

The noise was that we 

used to raise.’ 

The whole effort of the 
Westminster Choir of 
Dayton, Ohio, of Mr. 
John Finley Williamson, 
its director, and of Mrs. 
H. E. Talbott, its spon- 
sor, is bent toward mak- 
ing church music once | 
more a “pious praise.” | 
They believe that in too | 
many cities the fine old | 
spirit has departed from | 
Sunday morning music. [e 


MUSIC 


‘Pious Praise 


ByZMARY FOSTER 
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morning began to notice 





familiar faces in the black 
and white garb of chor- 
isters. It was not long 
before the singing became 
truly extraordinary, and 
a feeling of pride in its 
Choir grew up in the 
whole city. 

But it was not until 
1922 that the town fully 
appreciated its remarkable 
institution, and that ap- 
preciation came with the 
spur of outside approval. 
That was the year that 
Mrs. H. E. Talbott be- 
came actively interested in 
the Choir’s work. 

She is one of Dayton’s 
most public-spirited  citi- 
zens, and a woman whose 
philanthropies are known 
the country over. Nor 
are those philanthropies 
ever passive affairs. The 
giver is as generous with 
/ her spirit as with her 
gifts, and that spirit is one 
of wise planning and firm 
decisions. The mother of 





Congregations no longer 

sing with any joy. Highly 

paid soloists have taken 

the places of fine ensemble choirs, and an 
anthem or two in operatic style has come 
to be the modern substitute for hearty 
and reverent choral singing. 

It is six or more years since Mr. Wil- 
liamson first took charge of the small 
choir in the Westminster Church of 
Dayton. From the beginning his ideal 
was fine choral music, in which no one 
voice should predominate. Practice was 
called for more than the traditional one 
night a week, and payment was made to 
his singers in the valuable form of 
training, education and discipline, rather 
than in money. Every practice session 
and every service was opened with 
prayer, for Mr. Williamson believed 
firmly that singing could not be truly 
reverential unless a soul worshipped be- 
hind it. 

The work of the Choir attracted 
attention from the very beginning. Day- 
ton is a town of big industries, and 
employers in their pews on Sunday 
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The Westminster Choir of Dayton, 
Ohio, with its leader, John 
Finley Williamson 


Below—Mrs. H. E. Talbott, sponsor 
of the choir 





several children, she 
knows both the value of 
cooperation and the neces- 
sity of leadership, and she recognized in 
the Choir a fine blend of those impor- 
tant qualities. 

A musician herself, she added years 
of experience to a natural love for that 
art, and developed fine musical judg- 
ment and unusual musical vision. She 
was instrumental in securing for Dayton 
its Symphony Orchestra, and her cham- 
pionship of the Choir meant a wider 
field for its activities. 

She knew that the Choir was a 
greater musical force than even its best 
friends realized. She looked on its 
work as a kind of crusade against the 
talk of money and the taint of profes- 
sionalism that had crept into church 
music. She wanted to spread the spirit 
of that crusade abroad, and she decided 
that it would be good for the country 
and good for the Choir if other cities 
could hear its singing. 

They undertook their first tour in 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Ruth McCormick 


Pp olitician and Farmer 


OLITICAL astronomers 
who search for new_ stars, 
augurs watching straws to 
predict political gales, palm- 
ists and seers of the national 
future, are showing an uneasy interest in 
the career of Mrs. Medill McCormick. 
Whether they sniff or applaud, 
regard with alarm or cheer, they 
all seem to be bracing them- 
selves to expect the unexpected. 
They have good reason. She 
is the daughter of Mark Hanna, 
Senator, “boss,’’ power behind 
many a political arm-chair. She 
has inherited her father’s per- 
sonal magnetism, and his politi- 
cal instinct. While her hus- 
band, lately Senator trom Illi- 
nois, was alive she worked with 
him, devoting all her energy to 
furthering his ideas and_ his 
policies. Since his tragically 
sudden death she has carried on 
the family tradition of public 
service, and she is proving her- 
self to have brilliant and dis- 
turbing political possibilities. 
She has always been some- 
thing of an insurgent. She was 
a vivid figure in the final years 
of the fight for the vote, and it 
was a distinct disappointment to 


members of the League of 
Women Voters when she re- 
fused to join that child of 
suffrage. 


Politically, she is a Repub- 
lican of the progressive wing. 
Professionally, she is a_politi- 
cian, a milk producer, and a cat- 
tle breeder. She is a business 
woman of unusual ability, and 
the active manager of a farm so 
large that were it west of the 
Mississippi it would be dignified by the 
more expansive term— ranch. 
means the least of her ‘roles is that of 
adoring, and adored, mother of three 
sturdy children, two girls and a boy, for 
whose bouts with measles and whonp- 
ing cough and the other woeful _ ills 
of childhood she cancels all engagements, 
no matter how vital they may seem to 
the causes concerned. 

She has always been a slim, tall per- 
son, carrying herself proudly erect, with 
a little up and forward thrust of her 
eager head. She came into her living- 
room looking taller and slimmer than 
ever, all in black, black slippers and 


By no. 


By MILDRED ADAMS 


stockings, long black sleeves, and black 
draperies that seemed to lift her swift 
stride above the floor. A keen, pale face 
held dark eyes that snapped and burned. 
Slim hands tapered to strong fingers. 
Her voice was low in register, vibrant 
with life, frank and crisp in accent. She 
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Mrs. Medill McCormick 


folded herself into a deep chair like the 
squaring up of a carpenter’s rule, slim 
ankles under her, hands crossed in her 
lap. She gave forth an impression of 
vivid, forceful, adventurous life, of 
strength that knows no flagging, and 
courage that asks no quarter. Her colors 
were of mourning, but the flag of her 
undaunted spirit whipped at the mast- 
head. 

Ruth Hanna McCormick was born 
in Ohio, the daughter of Mark Hanna 
and Charlotte Rhodes. A wiry, spin- 
dling child, she spent much time on her 
grandfather’s farm, staying out there 
whole winters, snowed in so completely 


that news came from town only twice a 
month. She rode everything on the 
place from calves to race horses, watched 
the planting and the harvesting of crops, 
and absorbed an understanding of the 
problems and the pleasures of farm peo- 
ple. To her inborn interest in politics 
she added an abiding love for 
country activities and she grew 
up with farming her passion, 
and discussion the very breath 
of life. 

When, at the age of twenty- 
three, she married Medill 
McCormick, all farm life 
ceased for a while. Mr. Mc- 
Cormick was a Chicago man, 
immersed in the publication of 
the Chicago Tribune, and life 
became involved in the things 
that happen indoors. 

It was during her early Chi- 
cago years that she took her 
place in the suffrage struggle. 
Illinois already had partial suf- 
frage, but the possibilities of 
its complete extension, or more 
than that, of a Federal victory, 
seemed very slim. She was 
made Chairman of the Con- 
gressional Committee, and im- 
mediately brought to bear all 
her innate political sense, and 
the practical wisdom she had 
learned from her powerful 
father. 

After her brilliant work in 
that campaign ceased with the 
victory of suffrage, she con- 
centrated her political attention 
on the Republican Party. She 
had joined the Progressives in 


1912, and had worked in the 
Roosevelt campaign of that 


year, and after that insurgent 
group disbanded she and her husband 
joined its more conservative parent. Her 
Republicanism still has more than a 
tinge of the policies which were Roose- 
velt’s. 

At the present time she is National 
Republican Committeewoman for IIli- 
nois. She takes that office very seriously, 
seeing it in terms of the education of 
voters, men and women alike. 

“A National ‘Committeewoman,” : she 
explained, leaning forward to check off 
points on her long fingers, “‘is a sort of 
liaison officer between national and state 
affairs. We go into every Congressional 
district and every county to discuss local 
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problems, and to 
explain the na- 
tional situation as 
it develops. The 
local people ask 


advice about 
local party or- 
ganization, help 
in getting con- 


sideration for the 
development of 
water-ways, ex- 
planation of tax 
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kinds of milk, 
and what to de- 
mand and how to 
value it. Most of 
them go by the 
depth of the 
cream line, which 
has nothing to do 
with the value of 
the product.” 
The farm at 
Byron has some 
twenty-two hun- 
dred acres 


legislation. We now, 
absorb the shocks with two hun- 
that are inevi- , ; 9 dred ‘and fifty 
wile when the The McCormick dairy farm, where “every cow, every man, every utensil must be scrubbed head of cattl 4 
from stem to stern every time an animal is milked"’ a pian 

ships. certified 


action of a huge 
national govern- 
ment is felt in the lives of small com- 
munities and of individuals. 

“Through the Women’s Republican 
Clubs we have worked out an educa- 
tional campaign for the women of IIli- 
nois. I believe in education rather than 
in propaganda. It is bad theory and 
bad practice to subsidize an idea, any 
idea, in a democracy. Take this World 
Court matter, which is bringing me such 
curious publicity. Illinois is interested 
in the problem, vaguely, not knowing 
definitely what it is all about. So the 
Republican Clubs hired a hall and in- 
vited Senator Borah to present his views. 
The women heckled him for three-quar- 
ters of an hour. Then we invited Sen- 
ator Pepper to speak, and cross-ex- 
amined him. Then Nicholas Long- 
worth, speaker of the House, and then 
Vice-President Dawes. We never tried 
to insist that the women adopt any one 
of those very sharply conflicting view- 
points. But we encouraged them to 
think for themselves, to know the facts, 
and to form their own opinions. 

“You see opinions fascinate me, per- 
haps more than anything else. I have 
made a life study of the opinions of the 
American people.” 

Mrs. McCormick has _ peculiarly 
advantageous positions from which to 
study the opinions of all kinds of 
people. Her political work brings 
her in touch with leaders and with 
the average voter, but this contact is 
bound to be of a political nature, and 
it is inevitable that a man or a woman 
in a political atmosphere should as- 
sume some of the protective colora- 
tion which politics uses so liberally. 

It is in her work with farm people, 
cattle breeders, and dairy men, and 
farmer’s wives that she gets closest to 
the heartfelt opinions of her fellow 
citizens. She meets them on their 
own ground, discusses their problems 
as a fellow-sufferer, and asks or gives 
advice as from one expert to another. 

Her farm interests, centering now 
on better milk and its producers, 


grew normally out of her youthful 
experiences in Ohio, but did not be- 
come active until after the birth of 


her first child—a girl now about twelve. 

“We had been married ten years 
before that baby arrived,” she said remi- 
niscently, ‘‘and like all mothers whose 
babies come late, I was obsessed with the 
desire to have everything exactly right. 
The first blow came when the baby spe- 
cialist said there was no farm in all IIli- 
nois that could send us certified milk. It 
must be shipped from Milwaukee. That 
seemed incredible, but we found it was 
literally true, and we were so impressed 
with the danger of such a situation that 
we set about to remedy it. 

“My husband had resigned from the 
management of the Chicago Tribune so 
that he could serve in the Illinois legis- 
lature, and that freed him from the 
constant demands of city life. We 
bought nine hundred acres near Byron, 
a small town about a hundred miles 
northwest of Chicago on the Rock River, 
and started to raise Holstein cattle. 

“Why Holstein? Because their milk is 
the finest beverage and baby milk. It has 
the smallest globule and is the most 
easily digested. That’s another piece of 
necessary public education, teaching 
people the difference between various 
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Mrs. McCormick with two of her children, who 
take precedence over all engagements 


milk directly to 
Chicago for babies and invalids. The 
farm pays its way over a course of years, 
because Mrs. McCormick insists that it 
be run intelligently and practically, and 
not like a rich woman’s toy. But the 
making of money is the least of her de- 
mands on it. 

“We are trying to work out a fool- 

proof method of producing clean, raw, 
certified milk at minimum expense, and 
a process of certification that is prac- 
tical for any farmer to adopt.” She was 
very specific. “We have made some valu- 
able experiments, and many costly mis- 
takes. Not all our experiments have di- 
rectly concerned cows. We had to build 
up the soil here and we have done con- 
siderable work with grains and fer- 
tilizers. We were the first farmers to 
prove that this locality will grow fine 
alfalfa, and now we are regularly cut- 
ting four crops a season. For a while 
we experimented with hogs, and_ this 
year we are fattening steers for the 
market. The corn crop was so enormous 
this fall that no one could profitably 
haul it to market, and steers are a good 
investment.” 
Mrs. McCormick has an_ able 
young superintendent in charge of the 
farm, but when she is there—and she 
takes the children there for long sum- 
mer vacations—she herself is the ac- 
tive manager. She spends the hot 
days in fields and sheds watching 
every task, and able by long experi- 
ence to perform all of them. 

“Good milk is principally a matter 
of cleanliness,” she insists. “Of course 
our cows are tuberculin tested, but 
that alone isn’t enough. Every cow, 
utensil must be 


every man, every 
scrubbed from stem to stern every 
time the animal is milked. That’s the 


thing the old-fashioned farmer can not 
understand. As some of our cows are 
milked four times in the twenty-four 
hours, that means considerable scrub- 
bing. 

“Tt also means clean milk, and 
sweet milk. It is dirt that makes milk 
turn sour. I have kept milk sweet for 
twenty-nine days, with no _preserva- 

(Continued on page 39) 
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On January 18-21 the second Wo- 
men's Industrial Conference was held 
in Washington. The account given 
here comes straight from the closing 
sessions. Its author is Legislative Sec- 
retary of the National Women’s Trade 
Union League, a leading defender of 
protective legislation for women workers. 


T is a profoundly interesting tact, 
if not by this time a surprising 
one, that neither women’s prob- 
lems as such, nor industrial prob- 
lems as such can often be 

approached for public discussion in any- 
thing but a controversial spirit. Dif- 
ferences of opinion between feminists 
and anti-feminists, or between “right” 
and “left’”” wing feminists for that mat- 
ter, are highly emotional disturbances, 
surpassed only by the heat of industrial 
disputes. Which is all natural enough, 
considering the vital human issues in- 
volved, and explains why it is, no doubt, 
that when these issues are telescoped, as 
it were, into women’s industrial prob- 
lems, and the Government itself arranges 
a conference on the subject, a sort of 
volcanic eruption occurs. 


Clashing Opinions 


This happened for the second time 
on the occasion of the second Women’s 
Industrial Conference, held in Washing- 
ton January 18 to 22 under auspices of 
the Women’s Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labor. On the 
one hand were outcries from certain 
supersensitive, superpatriotic, or perhaps 
professionally-for-a-purpose patriotic in- 
dividuals who feared, or professed to 
fear, that a discussion of women in in- 
dustry, to some extent by working 
women themselves, was fraught with 
dangers to the Republic because in some 
mysterious way it might lead to Com- 
munism. On the other hand, there was 
an organized attack upon the confer- 
ence and the Women’s Bureau by a 
group of militant feminists, who staged 
an uproar which interrupted the pro- 
ceedings and outraged the entire audi- 
ence. 

With all the rough places, however, 
the conference developed much fruitful 
discussion of facts about women in in- 
dustry and the problems which beset 
them. 

Women from forty-five states, to the 


The Women's 


Industrial Conference 


By ETHEL M. SMITH 


number of 245 delegates from 85 na- 
tional organizations, assembled in the 
auditorium of the New United States 
National Museum at Washington for 
this conference and discussed through 
six half-day sessions, and one extra 
night session arranged by themselves, the 
different aspects of women’s industrial 
problems as presented in the addresses 
of representatives of employers, of the 
working women themselves, of industrial 
experts, of the consuming public, of pub- 
lic officials, and of the churches. 

The range of viewpoints was inevi- 
tably great, as was the contrast of 
philosophy. Mr. John E. Edgerton, 
well-known Tennessee textile manufac- 
turer, who is president of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, made in- 
dustry’s customary plea for complete 
laissez faire in industrial relations—the 
state and Federal governments to keep 
hands off of business and trust employ- 
ers to do right by their employees with- 
out regulation of hours or conditions of 
labor by law. 

Needless to say, Mr. Edgerton, al- 
though he left the meeting as soon as he 
had spoken, did not escape public chal- 
lenge from the women of the Conference. 
“T would like to ask Mr. Edgerton,” 
said Melinda Scott, one of the trade 
union delegates, “whether the time for 
the prayers which he says were held every 
morning in his factory during the war 
was taken out of the workers’ pay? And 
I should like to ask him how many hours 
a day the women work in his factory 
now?” 

Industrial experts, among them Mary 
Van Kleeck of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, William Leiserson, professor of 
labor economics at Toledo University, 
Ohio, Frances Perkins, of the New York 
State Industrial Commission, brought to 
the conference the results of applied eco- 
nomics and the newer industrial philoso- 
phy in the fields of industrial relations 
and the measurement of production, 
while Dr. Alice Hamilton, of Harvard 
Medical, discussed the industrial haz- 
ards of women, especially in view of the 
change in manufacturing methods and 
the increased number of women subject 
to hazards since the war. Dr. Hamil- 
ton finds that the hazards to women are 
greater than to men in the lead trades, 
and apparently also in trades like rub- 
ber manufacture and “sanitary” canning, 
where benzol is used as a solvent. “It 
































is rather ironical to call them sanitary 
cans,” she says, “if one is thinking of 
the producer. They were introduced to 
take the place of the lead-soldered cans, 
because the lead was supposed to be 
dangerous when used to seal cans con- 
taining food. This very slight risk to 
the consumer has been avoided at the 
expense of a heavy risk to the worker.” 


Complex Interests 


Social problems, such as the right of 
the worker to citizenship, to education, 
and to recreation were discussed respec- 
tively by Miss Rose Schneiderman, cap 
maker, Miss Mollie Ray Carroll, pro- 
fessor of economics at Goucher College, 
and Mrs. Robert Speer, president of the 
National Board of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association. A symposium on 
the woman wage earner, and the reasons 
for concern about the conditions under 
which she works and lives, was presented 
from the point of view of the wage 
earner by Miss Mary Koken, a silk 
weaver; from the point of view of the 
consumer by Mrs. Percy Jackson, of the 
National Consumers’ League; of busi- 
ness by Mr. Lew Hahn, of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association; the 
church by Dr. Worth M. Tippy and 
Dr. John M. Cooper, Protestant and 
Catholic, respectively. The interests of 
the woman worker as represented in 
state and national government were dis- 
cussed by three women labor officials— 
Miss Nelle Swartz, of the Bureau of 
Women in Industry of the New York 
State Department of Labor, Miss Char- 
lotte Carr and Miss Laura Moore, who 
hold corresponding positions in the states 
of Pennsylvania and New Jersey, re- 
spectively, and Mrs. Maud Wood Park, 
legislative counselor of the National 
League of Women Voters. 

Through all the discussions, however, 
there were discernible the. antagonisms 
aroused by the first-day uproar which 
had been staged by the National Wo- 
man’s Party. The pretext for that up- 
roar was the absence of the subject of 
labor legislation for women from the 
official program offered by the Women’s 
Bureau, and the absence of a scheduled 
speaker “representing the National 
Woman’s_ Party.” Delegates from 
others of the eighty-five organizations 
present recognized the fact that they 
were guests of the Women’s Bureau, 

(Continued on page 44) 
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7 Pine Mountain 


By GEDDES SMITH 


IT was a big b’ar, and when 

he skinned hit and cut hit 
up the grease all run down 
into the creek.” That is 
what they tell you when 
you ask why the stream that rises in the 
laurel thickets and gurgles prettily over 
stones and broadens out through pleasant 
“bottom land”’ as it runs down the back 
Pine Mountain, in’ Harlan 
County, Kentucky, is called Greasy 
Creek. I saw the back side, because Pine 
Mountain fronts on the world: you can 
take a train at Louisville or Washing- 
ton and in time, perhaps changing now 
and then, you find yourself riding right 
along the face of it. Coal mines, stores, 
little towns, among them the county seat, 
lie along the valley; behind them, 150 
miles long, is a thousand-foot wall which 
marks the division between the world 
and the hills. 

At the back side of the mountain, its 
four hundred acres lying astride Greasy 
Creek, is the Pine Mountain School. To 
the north and west lie the “mountains” 
—those scrubby hills that produce a little 
coal, a little corn, a good deal of moon- 
shine and unlimited numbers of tow- 
headed Scotch-Irish youngsters. You 
can reach Pine Mountain School from 
the front by clambering up and down 
the long steep road that zigzags over the 
mountain. You can reach it from the 
back by the universal roadways of 


side of 


th: hills—the stony creek-bottoms and 
the hard-bitten ruts that parallel them. 
You can walk, if your shoes are 


stout 


and you can keep your stride through 
mud and water, over rocks and through 
laurel thickets. You can ride a horse 
or a mule, and on a few roads you can 
drive a buggy or a springboard. You 
will find your way by working up a big 
creek to a particular fork, up the fork 
to its headwaters, through the woods 
to another little creek, down that to the 
bigger creek, and so on. You will for- 
get just how you came, but you will 
remember that at every turn you have 
found a name with a tang to it—Lone- 
some, Hell-fer-certain, Big Fork, Little 
Laurel, Possum-Trot—and you will re- 
member hillside after hillside with its 
patches of corn grown in fields so sharply 
tilted that they say the mules that drag 
the plows grow legs longer on one side 
than the other. You will understand 
why the boy you talked with on the 
way summed up the land problem by 
telling you, “Yes, ther’s plenty of 
bottom-land here, but it’s mostly on 
aidge.’’ As you get nearer Pine Moun- 
tain you will find the bottom-land flat- 
tening out and the fields getting broader, 
but you will find mile after mile of 
country so little troubled by human use 
(except where the timber has_ been 
skinned off) that it seems incredible that 
you have come from cities and must go 
back to them. 

Because the valley of Greasy was 
so far from the world there was special 
need of the Pine Mountain School. 
Those who have read Lucy Furman’s 
“Quare Women” know how Miss May 
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“1 have heart and craving 
that our people may grow 
better,’ said William Creech. 
This is the story of how his 
“craving” is being fulfilled, 
told by an associale editor 
of the Survev. 





a dormitory at the 
Pine Mountain Settlement School 


*‘Farmhouse,”’ 


The 


Stone and Miss Katherine Pettit came 
up from the Bluegrass some thirty years 
ago to teach the folks in the mountains. 
Before their work began on Trouble- 
some, Miss Pettit had camped in the 
summer in the hills near Greasy, teach- 
ing and getting acquainted. After the 
Hindman School had proved itself in 
twelve years’ growth, she and Miss 
Ethel de Long, now Mrs. Zande, moved 
on to Pine Mountain. A farmer there, 
William Creech, had a hunger for edu- 
cation for all “young uns,” and gave a 
site for a school alongside the creek, 
with a cabin which might house the 
teacher for the time being. He said: 
“T want all young uns taught to serve 
the living God. I don’t look after 
wealth for them; I look after the pros- 
perity of our nation. I have heart and 
craving that our people may grow better. 
I have deeded my land to the Pine 
Mountain School to be used for school 
purposes as long as the Constitution of 
the United States stands.” 

After a dead calf had been removed 
from the cabin, and the floor had been 
hoed, raked, swept ard scrubbed for a 
week or so, the place was habitable, and 
there the school began. That was thir- 
teen years ago. Now in a group of 
pleasant buildings, two log, two stone, 
and all obviously belonging where they $ 
are, not quite a hundred children live 
and are taught during the school term— 
from August to May—every year. A 
handful of littler children come in from 
the near neighborhood every day. This 
is the way the school describes its own 
work to its neighbors: 
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“The Pine Mountain Settlement 
School offers unusual opportunities for 
boys and girls over fourteen. It is a 
home school, where the best of instruc- 
tion is given in grades 5 and through 8 
and in High School. Cooking, sewing, 
Jaundry, weaving and wood work are 
also taught. Its buildings accommodate 
100 pupils. They pay cash towards 
their school—$2.75 a month—and 
work four hours a day for their meals 
and laundry. - Although the actual hours 
in the schoolroom are shorter than those 
of some country schools, this is more 
than made up for because there is a 
teacher for every grade, so the child is 
either studying or reciting all the time 
under supervision, and every minute is 
well spent. 

“There are Girl and Boy Scout 
troops, 4 swimming pool, a playground, 
moving pictures every few weeks. The 
school is in the country, far from towns, 
a healthy place for young people to grow 
up. . . . The school is not under 
any one church, but is strongly Christian 
in its influence. . . . 

“If you do not want to go to college, 
a few years spent at Pine Mountain will 
teach you to have a better home or farm, 
and make a better living. If you plan to 
go to college, your work here will count 
towards college entrance. If you are 
not quite ready for the fifth grade, the 
school will do all it can to pull you up 
to where you belong.” 

The worst handicaps of mountain life 
are the poverty that comes from meagre 
resources used only in traditional ways 
and the sickness and death that over- 
take ill-nourished families living without 
the protection of modern hygiene. These 
any effort at conserving mountain life 
must deal with. 

The agricultural problem is of course 
too big for a children’s school to cope 
with. But both in the school and in its 
constantly widening contacts with the 
neighborhood Pine Mountain has en- 
couraged the diversification of occupation 
and the scientific handling of farm and 
timber land that mean economic progress. 
Moonshine has been, by and large, the 
only really profitable crop of the hills. 
But there are other products by which 
one can live; witness this episode told 
in a recent bulletin of the school: 

“At the head of Bear Branch a family 
industry has sprung up among three 
brothers, the only citizens in a com- 
munity practically given over to making 
or trafficking in moonshine, who are re- 
solved to earn their living in some other 
way. And it has all grown out of the 
gift of a carved walnut walking stick, 
which one of the brothers, a grateful pa- 
tient, made for the nurse at our exten- 
sion center! Every mountain man is boy 
enough to love to whittle by the fire or 
on the porch, but Jasper Isom’s whittling 
is turning out hearthbrooms, made of 
home-grown broom corn wound to a 
carved walnut broomstick, walnut stools 


.Pine Moun- 


of every size, made with woven hickory 
seats, children’s chairs, odd little boxes 
and curious hinges, laurel coat-hooks and 
locks, candlesticks and trays. 

‘The women and children in the three 
families have their part in it; the country 
post office is thankful for every order 
sent off that increases the cancellation, 
and up and down the creek people are 
beginning to notice the pretty things that 
come from Bear Branch, and to try their 
hand at it too. 

‘Periodically one of the brothers, his 
mule laden with stools and brooms, rides 
into the school and sells his wares. The 
check in his pocket as he rides home helps 
him to consider carefully our suggestions 
and criticisms. 

‘Mountain firesides, shut off from one 
another through months of bad weather 
and inactivity, need some of the resources 
of the country folk of Europe, and a 
creek where three times as many families 
live as in the old days needs to find a 
new means of support.” 

In the school, industrial work, which 
began informally and naturally with 
weaving in the cottages where the chil- 
dren live, is flourishing. Mrs. Zande 
writes: ‘“The boys this year are build- 
ing roads, remodeling the front of the 
schoolhouse, putting up electric light 
wires, building ditches, and turning out 
fine furniture from the shop. The girls 
are weaving, sewing and cooking. We 
want very much to correlate the work- 
shop, weaving roonr and sewing depart- 
ment, so that we may make articles for 
sale which represent the work of all 
three. There is a good deal of weaving 
and spinning going on for us in the 
neighborhood and at our extension cen- 
ters. The boys and girls appreciate 
more and more what their industrial 
training means to them.” 

The school feeds itself, and in the 
process there is constant demonstration 
of good agricultural methods in which 
the boys and girls who work on the farm 
have a share. There is a model woodlot 
of an acre which, when I visited the 


The man 
with the 
gun is Wil- 
liam Creech 


founder of 


tain School. 
Below, a 
moun tain 
group on 
the way to 
the store. 
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school some years ago, a young forester 
was tending with loving care as an il- 
lustration of forestry methods which 
would reclaim the stripped hillsides. 

Perhaps the most spectacular advances 
in conserving mountain life are made 
in the direction of health. When I was 
at Pine Mountain the school’s attitude 
on the importance of cleanliness was such 
that one member of the staff suggested 
that the building most needed then was 
a hospital for those temporarily insane 
on the subject! Infants whose fathers 
and mothers regarded even a privy as a 
“fotched-on” luxury were prattling com- 
petently about disinfectants. 

One of the school’s two offshoots, a 
medical settlement three or tour miles 
away, evidences the opportunity and the 
rewards of health service in such country. 
The valley where it stands has been the 
home of a particular clan who kept 
through generations of primitive living 
a strong sense of pride and native self- 
sufficiency, so much so that they were 
somewhat indignantly unresponsive when 
new-fangled educational opportunities 
were offered their children. But there 
was no doctor on the creek, and serious 
illness meant calling a physician from 
many miles away over the mountain and 
a $25 fee. A few old women served as 


midwives; nursing was unknown. — So 
cae net 
(Continued on page 37) 
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A 
striking 
scene— 
the rabbinical 
court, in 
judgment 
between the 
dead and 
the living 
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Mary Ellis as Leah just after the ““Dybbuk” 


has been driven out of her body. 


is Dorothy Sands, who plays the part of the 
grandmother 


With her 


THINGS THEATRICAL 


“The Dybbuk” 


By ANNE MORROW 


HE Neighborhood 
Playhouse, in New 
York, adds several 
golden laurel leaves 
to its crown in its 
production of “The Dybbuk.” 
That strange word means 
“spirit,” and the play concerns 
a people which believed that be- 
tween the world of spirits and 
the world of humans there was 
constant communication. There 
have been many such—Rus- 
sians, Germans, Celts, modern 
spiritualists—but this particular 
people are Slavic Jews of the 
eighteenth century. Out of 
their customs, their religious be- 
liefs, and their folklore a Jew- 
ish philosopher and _ student, 
Ansky, formed this play. 
Someone has called it “a mys- 
tic melodrama, with no villain 
save fate.’ Certainly it has the 
power and sweep of melodrama 
purified of all dross and raised 
to a spiritual plane. For this 
play deals in the drama of spir- 
itual things. The terror it por- 
trays is the terror of the spirit, 
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and the ecstasy that of religion. 

The story is very simple. Two Jew- 
ish friends betroth their children, as yet 
unborn. The father of the boy goes to 
a far country and dies there. The father 
of the girl becomes a wealthy merchant, 
and seeks a rich husband for his daugh- 
ter. Channon, son of his friend, returns 
in search of his betrothed, but being only 
a student of the Talmud, and very poor, 
his suit is refused in spite of the old 
vows. In vain he searches the Talmud 
for help. But there is another book, 
Kabbala, the mystic writing of the Angel 
Asrael, which penetrates behind the veil, 
and which, in the hands of the most 
holy, can work miracles. In search of a 
way to get the gold her father demands, 
the student presumes too far in holy 
things, and for his presumption is struck 
dead. 

Meanwhile the father finds a suitable 
husband for his daughter, a_ spineless 
thing, but comfortingly rich. The wed- 
ding feast is prepared and the ceremony 
begins. Trembling, the groom places 
the wedding veil over his bride’s face, 
when there comes a sudden interruption. 
With a swift upward motion she strikes 

(Continued on page 39) 
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Does Your Town Need a Mr. Ward? 


By CAROLINE BARTLETT CRANE 


Meaning, how about meat inspection in your town? 


This is another of Mrs. 


Crane’s pointed articles about you and your community, following the December 


article on ‘“The Cow and the Baby.” 


An experienced sanitarian, who has made many 


city surveys, Mrs. Crane is an authority in the field of public housekeeping. 


N the year 1901, having been 

named chairman of a committee 

on household economics in the 

State Federation of Women’s 

Clubs, I prepared for general use 
a manual called ‘Studies in Housekeep- 
ing.’ During the season of 1901-02 I 
personally conducted the ‘Twentieth 
Century Club of Kalamazoo through 
this course. 

However, there was one topic I felt 
myself incompetent to deal with: “A 
Petition From the Kitchen to the City 
Council for the Inspection of Milk, 
Meat and Foods in General.” I pro- 
cured a local physician to tell us some- 
thing about dairy and food inspection; 
but two or three days before the time set 
for the meeting I received word from 
the State Board of Health that the speak- 
er they had intended to send to tell us 
about the need of meat inspection was 
unable to come. I saw that if the pro- 
gram was to be carried out at all, I 
would have to do it myself. Therefore, 
having secured information as to the 
number and exact location of the places 
where meat was slaughtered for local 
markets, I selected a committee of two 
men and two women (one of them the 
wife of the mayor) to go with me to in- 
spect these places. 

(Let me here remind my readers that 
all this happened two dozen years ago, 
before the inauguration in Kalamazoo 
of our present commission-manager gov- 
ernment, with its highly efficient health 
department which does supervise the 
sanitation of local slaughter houses. ) 


Not a Pretty Story 


I spare my readers the relation of par- 
ticulars. Suffice it to say that none of 
our party was able to suggest anything 
which could improve the situation for 
pure loathsomeness in large or in detail. 
We united in calling it the most nau- 
seating job ever a bunch of would-be 
reformers got themselves into. I sensed 
my loss of popularity with the group, 
but they didn’t desert me. We stuck to 
it until we had inspected each of the 
seven places, some worse than others be- 
cause more years or enthusiasm had been 
given to the effort; but not one of them 
having anything in point of construc- 
tion, arrangement or performance to re- 


deem it from utter condemnation. I do 
not speak of sanitation. Nothing but 
hoe and plane long and conscientiously 
applied could have removed the incred- 
ible accumulations of filth in and around 
these sequestered premises. 

So horrified were we by this expe- 








In Big Rapids, Michigan, some years 
ago, Mrs. Bartlett Crane induced the 
Woman’s Club to investigate the local 
meat supply. Conditions in the slaugh- 
ter houses were found horrible. One 
butcher was discovered amid indescrib- 
able filth dismembering a_ shockingly 
diseased carcass. In his confusion he 
said that he wasn’t going to sell that; 
oh! no! he was just preparing it for his 
own family! An indignation meeting 
followed. A Mr. Ward whose place 
was the least objectionable of those 
visited, took the position that the people 
had had as good as they deserved, since 
no one had ever before shown the slight- 
est interest or concern. Then he said, 
“Ladies, since you seem now to want a 
really sanitary abattoir, I’ll build one.” 
Which he did at a cost of some $14,000 
—a model in every particular, and right 
in the rear of his city’market where it 
would have to be kept immaculate, or 
become a nuisance known of all men— 
and women. Just before the place was 
opened for business, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ward dedicated it by giving a tea there- 
in to the Women’s Club, which was in- 
vited, furthermore, to appoint a com- 
mittee to come and inspect this abattoir 
and its performances at any time. The 
result was that all the other places 
around town were forced to clean up or 
go out of business. 

Perhaps—if you need him—you have 
an undiscovered Mr. Ward in your 
town. 








rience that I doubt if any of us at that 
time gave proper weight to another and 
even more serious aspect of the situation, 
namely: There was nothing to prevent 
a butcher from slaughtering any de- 
scription of animal in any kind of a 
place—provided, only, it be situated a 
mile or more beyond the city limits— 
and selling the carcass to any of our 


local meat dealers, who might or might 
not be aware if the animal was brought 
to the slaughter house seriously diseased, 
dying or dead! 

This, as I have said, was the condi- 
tion of affairs in my home town twenty- 
four years ago. I have cited it because 
it appears to be the condition of affairs 
in most communities today. Only five 
years ago, the Federal Department of 
Agriculture sent out a questionnaire to 
more than 1,400 cities and towns in the 
United States inquiring whether any 
system of municipal meat inspection 
was in force. Out of the 576 replies 
received, 197 reported “some form of” 
local meat inspection ; 397 reported that 
they had none. Massachusetts stood far 
the best of all the states; inspection in 
forty-five of the fifty-one cities report- 
ing. It is fair to presume that at least 
as large a proportion of the 800 and 
more cities which failed to reply were 
without meat inspection. Which seems 
to make it rather a live subject for our 
present consideration. 


Do You Say Federal? 


A serious handicap of this reform is 
the unquestioning dependence of the 
more well-to-do people of each com- 
munity upon Federally inspected meat 
shipped to their markets from the great 
packing houses. As a matter of fact, 
not many markets sell Federally inspect- 
ed meat only, and not many women take 
pains in ordering to specify Federally 
inspected meat. Government inspection 
is only for meat either exported to for- 
eign countries or shipped from one state 
to another. It does not apply to meat 
sold within the state in which it is pro- 
duced. According to United States sta- 
tistics of 1920, some six billion pounds 
of meat which is not Federally inspected 
are annually consumed in this country; 
or about one-third of the total consump- 
tion. The people in your town eat their 
share if your town is not among the few 
maintaining a system of meat inspection. 

And I mean real meat inspection— 
not merely “sorhe form of” it. The 
“real thing” is quite a formidable un- 
dertaking. It necessitates, to begin with, 
a suitably planned and _ constructed 
building, adequate water supply (both 

(Continued on page 43) 














N essay on Henry Hudson 

written by a girl in a Brook- 

lyn high school, more than 

twenty years ago, was the 

starting point in the career 

of a five-million-dollar corporation head. 
Because Mary E. Dillon won a prize 
for that paper, a_ business man offered 
her a chance; and because she made the 
best of that chance, she rose through 
the Brooklyn Borough Gas Company to 
de vice-president and general manager. 
When the hot dogs on the gas plates 
ot Coney Island fail to bark in proper 
form, a woman receives the complaint. 
Miss Dillon is Coney Island’s “gas 
man.” This involves much more than 
service to frankfurters, potato chips and 
hot corn. Beyond the whirligigs and 
fluted towers of the play city by the sea 
are numerous kitchens and kitchenettes 
in flocks of little homes. When the bal- 
lyhoo ceases and merrymakers leave at 
the close of the season, some sixty or sev- 





Miss Dillon, woman pioneer in the gas 
industry, is on the inside now. 


enty thousand permanent residents re- 
main at Coney Island for the rest of the 
year. The gas company stays on the job 
to supply them, together with others on 
the outskirts of Brooklyn. It supplies 
altogether some forty thousand custom- 


ers. 
The Brooklyn Borough Gas ranks 
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Mary Dillon,’Gas Man 


By FRANCES DREWRY McMULLEN 
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This pioneer works in an office furnished like a home, in a sumptuous new 
building with a foyer decorated like a courtyard. 


with the largest twenty-five of the nine 
hundred odd gas companies in the 
United States. Its total revenue last 
year was a million and a half dollars, 
and reports show that every five years 
business doubles. A twenty per cent 
increase was registered in the number of 
its meters in use last year and the length 
of its mains was extended from one hun- 
dred and fifty-nine to one hundred and 
eighty-one and a half miles. In 1923 
its production swept past the billion 
cubic foot mark. So much for the size 
of the business in which a woman plays 
so important a role. 

Miss Dillon knows the company and 
the industry inside out, and every grade 
of promotion in the place. She went 
there, untrained, knowing nothing of 
the business world. She had never held 
a regular job, though in summer vaca- 
tions she and other Coney Island girls 
tended a counter at Louis Stauch’s fa- 
mous pavilion, fitting his patrons with 
bathing suits. She quit that job, though, 
when she asked for a raise and Louis 
Stauch held that six dollars a week was 
all she was worth. 

When her sister’s boss, impressed by 
her essay achievement, offered her twice 
as much as she had earned before, the 
temptation was too great. She left 
school and went to work. Heer sister, a 
capable business woman of long ex- 


perience, the only woman in the com- 
pany’s employ, had _ resigned to be 
married. Mary was eventually to fill-the 
place. Her first years were full of strug- 
gles and discouragement. She had every- 
thing to learn, via the road of mistakes. 
In the status of an “office boy,” she 
plugged on, until promotion came; and 
after that, upward steps were less dif- 
ficult. She was shifted around through 
most grades of all departments until her 
gas education was complete. 

In 1912, when the general manager 
needed an assistant, he was convinced 
that the former “office boy” was better 
qualified than anyone else for the place. 
For seven years after her appointment 
she was his “right hand man”; then, 
his place becoming vacant, she took over 
his work, but not his title. Who. at 
that time, had ever heard of a gas com- 
pany run by a woman? The directors 
of the Brooklyn Borough Gas Company 
knew Miss Dillon well enough to have 
no fears in trusting her with these high 
duties; but they shrank from offending 
the gas world’s ear. She was called gen- 
eral manager only after it had got used 
to the idea. That took five years, in 
which time she proved herself so bril- 
liantly that the directors named her vice- 
president, as well. 

Mary Dillon “talks gas” like a man. 

(Continued on page 37) 
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Mrs. L. M. 
Schoonmaker, 
1925 national 
woman fencing 
champion, in a 
friendly bout 

with her 

husband 





Playing With Steel 


By WINIFRED LANCASHIRE RICH 


N the days of knee breeches, of sat- 
ins and laces and powdered wigs, 
rapiers and small swords were car- 
ried by gentlemen to defend their 
honor and the honor of their ladies. 
Each gentleman’s son had his hours de- 
voted to fencing lessons that he might 
be light upon his feet, quick with his eye 
and familiar with the thrusts and par- 
ries of the swordsman; for fencing, when 
the biting steel edges had been dulled 
and the nipping point made harmless 
with a tape tip, was the school of prep- 





In the Mt. Holyoke “gym,” where fencing is a 


new sport 


aration for deadly battle. 

Then came the day when personal 
grievances or questions of honor were 
settled in court and the rapier became 
a family heirloom, or graced a museum. 
But the sport of fencing did not die 
with the new order. Gentlemen’s sons 
still had—and still have—their fenc- 
ing masters, and gentlemen’s daughters 
are taking their place beside their 
brothers. 

Interest in fencing has centered in 
the East, New York and Philadelphia 
both having active or- 
ganizations. In New 
York there is the 
headquarters of the 
Amateur Fencers of 
America, which has di- 
visions all over the 
country and which acts 
as a governing body 
for all meets; the 
Fencers Club, which 
has cradled the sport 
since 1884, and counts 


among its members 
some of New York’s 
highest society; the 


New York Athletic 
Club, which only a lit- 
tle later began to fur- 
nish opponents; the 


New York Turn- 


Verein, and the Wash- 
ington Square Fencers. 
It is in New York that 
the national meets are 
usually held. 
Philadelphia 


has 








OF 
SPORTS 


Below—Mrs. 

Charles H. 
Hopper, 1924 
national woman 
champion, who 
represented us 
at the Olympic 
Games in Paris 





® Kadel & Herbert 


been interested in fencing since the early 
years of this century and men and 
women have advanced on equal footing, 
owing to the influence of Mr. Leonardo 
Terrone, master of the Fencers Club of 
Philadelphia, to the University of Penn- 
sylvania and to Bryn Mawr. The first 
women’s collegiate fencing team in the 
country was organized in 1920 at the 
University of Pennsylvania, and in 1921 
the first right-and-left-hand competition 
in the world was held at Bryn Mawr. 

Miss Adelaide Baylis of New York 
was the first to win the national woman’s 
championship in 1912, with Miss Emily 
Sailer of Philadelphia taking second 
place. Up to 1917 the woman’s cham- 
pionship was tossed back and forth be- 
tween New York and Philadelphia. 
Then the war came and the _ national 
meets were suspended until 1920. 

In 1920 Miss Adeline Gehrig of the 

(Continued on page 34) 











At Home Abroad 


By EVE CHAPPELL 


ITS of home, abroad, are the 
American Women’s Club 
of London and the Ameri- 
can Women’s Club of Paris 
—clubs with international 
significance as well as local importance. 
One brackets them in thought because 
they have a like spirit and are working 
toward like ends. American women 
resident in these great cities have banded 
together to form in each a social center 
which shall furnish material comfort, 
companionship, intellectual stimulation 
and, when occasion arises, turn individual 
purpose into a strong common _ pur- 
pose. And to their traveling country- 
women and to others is offered a gracious 
hospitality, and help in so great a variety 
of problems that one infers there is noth- 
ing which may not be brought for solu- 
tion. 
“We are asked to supply everything 
from a domestic servant to a college 





president,’ said Mrs. Curtis Brown, the 
president of the London Club. And 
Mrs. Henry Conkling, an official of the 
Paris organization, told of as wide a 
swing of work and usefulness. 

The London organization is by far the 
older. Now in its twenty-sixth year, it 
began as a luncheon club, the periodic 
meeting of American women for friend- 
liness and for united effort in any work 
that might come up to be done. ‘‘Society 
of American Women in London” was 
the name chosen; it was kept until 1916 
when, together with certain changes in 
the constitution, the club adopted its 
present name. At that time the club 
had one hundred and fifty members and 
was housed in three rooms in Whitehall 
Court. At the end of 1924 the member- 
ship roll contained more than eleven hun- 
dred names, and for eighteen months the 
club had been in its permanent home at 
46 Grosvenor Street. 

The house was formerly the resi- 
dence of Sir Edgar Speyer and is one 
of the most beautiful in all London. 
The hall and the Gothic stairway 





At the left, the beautiful old mansion, now adapted to modern needs, which 


is headquarters for the American Women’s Club in Paris. 
garden and the latticed terrace 
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The two upper pictures show the home 

of the American Women’s Club in London 

—above, the beautiful Gothic stairway and 
landing; at the left, the Italian garden 


with its carved panels and pilasters are 
of unforgetable beauty. Gems, too, are 
the salons and ball room, and the library, 
which is separated from the dining-room 
by a charming Italian garden. 

The club has had since its beginning 
an ambitious program. Because of the 
cosmopolitan character of the city, and 
perhaps too because these women do not 
feel themselves altogether rooted in the 
new land, no effort is ever made to affect 
legislation, but the club makes itself a 
center for the study of current problems. 
Authors, artists and politicians are in- 
vited to talk. There are, of course, the 
lecture and study courses common to 

(Continued on page 34) L 
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It would take a huge book to tell all 
that the Government does directly for 


American homes, and a big chapter 


would be on What Extension Work 
Means to the Farm Woman. Miss 
Ward, who is in charge of the Eastern 
Division, Office of Cooperative Exten- 
sion Work, United States Department 
of Agriculture, has kindly given us an 
illuminating bird’s-eye view of that 
whole vast and tremendously important 
work, in the following short article. 


ARK TWAIN once tried 
his fortune in gold stock 
with disastrous results. 
Advised by friends to 
form a new company and 

get in on the ground floor, he did so but 
failed to regain his fallen fortune. He 
then remarked, “If I was on the ground 
flor something must have gone wrong 
in the basement.” 

In like fashion, perhaps economists and 
legislators, in attempting to improve 
American agriculture, for a time con- 
fined their efforts to the ground floor, 
or even top floor—to the financing, pro- 
ducing and marketing of crops and live- 
stock. State colleges and state and 
Federal experiment stations were enabled 
to develop a great store of agricultural 
knowledge and to maintain capable staffs 
of agricultural teachers. The Morrill 
Act of 1862, and the Hatch Act of 1887 
opened a great era of agricultural dis- 
covery and teaching. Yet these were 
the superstructure. The basement, or 
more properly the foundation, of an en- 
during agriculture, the farm home, was 
overlooked. “Pigs is pigs,” but more 
important to rural welfare than all the 
pigs and all the corn must be a satisfy- 
ing rural life. Mother and the girls, 
father and the boys, must find rest and 
recreation, comfort and beauty, content- 
ment and peace in the farm home. 
Otherwise such problems as tenantry, 
desertion of farms, the maintenance of a 
native, progressive farm population will 
grow even greater in intensity. There 
are problems here that lie beyond eco- 
nomics and production. There is a gap 
here which too long was left unattended. 


A Milestone 


Then came the passage of the third 
great act of Congress affecting agricul- 
tural development—the Smith-Lever 
Act. The signing of this act by Presi- 


FINER HOME-MAKING 
The Farm W oman 


we . bins 
and Extension 
By FLORENCE E. WARD 


dent Wilson marked a milestone in rural 
progress; it automatically set in motion 
a national educational movement for the 
advancement of agricultural and rural 
life which, in a period of ten or twelve 
years, has not only firmly established it- 
self in this country but has attracted the 
attention of foreign countries as well. 
The Smith-Lever law was the first act 
of Congress to mention the home as an 
integral part of farming and to appro- 
priate funds to aid in its improvement. 
It was also the first to provide definitely 
for the cooperation of Federal, state and 
county governments and to call for the 





Miss Ward knows the farm woman's 
problems from A to Z. 


active participation of the farming people 
in their own program of training and ed- 
ucation in agriculture, home-making and 
community building. 

The immediate goal is production at 
a profit and efficient marketing. Another 
and a more far-reaching goal is adequate 
training for citizenship in the open coun- 
try—increased comfort, culture and ef- 
ficiency in the six and one-half-millions 
of farm homes, and cooperation, civic 
welfare and social advance in more than 
53,000 farming communities. 

Reduced to simple terms it means 
that the Government in Washington 
reached out a hand to the farm woman 
in the most distant home. The land- 
grant colleges in the different states were 
the medium, and faring forth from them 
was a new kind of counselor and teacher 











—the home demonstration agent—bear- 
ing a gospel of hope, of encouragement, 
of education. 

The term “home demonstration” 
agent tells at least part of the story of 
her calling. She meets with the farm 
women individually and in groups and 
teaches them the best known standards 
and practices which can be applied to the 
average farm home. The women then 
themselves, under her guidance, become 
the demonstrators of better practices in 
their own homes—whether in_ step- 
saving, child feeding, or remodeling the 
living-room. ‘The home, for the time 
being, becomes a laboratory, and the 
demonstration is made not alone for the 
benefit of the home where it is carried 
on, but that its influence may spread to 
other homes in the community. The 
whole story, however, is not to be told 
by the name. It is written in changed 
and revived lives, in beautified homes, 
in groups brought together in friendly 
contact, incomes increased, burdens 
lightened; one of the most important 
groups in the country linked up with all 
the interests of the outside world and 
with others of their kind by similar ac- 
tivities 


“Home Demonstration” 


There are now 975 of these leaders, 
working in as many counties in the 
United States. The demonstration agent 
works on the basis of a program, but it 
it a self-determined program, developed 
according to local needs. The agent 
guides but does not lead the work, which 
has always in view the farther goals of 
health, comfort, prosperity and cultural 
influences, and touching the lives of the 
whole family. It teaches by example, by 
practice rather than principle. Those 
who have initiative are discovered and 
they are trained as leaders of small 
groups. 

Nutrition — food selection — clothing 
selection, construction and care—hygiene 
and home sanitation—home management 
—child training—civic organization: 
these are major “home projects.” Farm 
women are learning through home dem- 
onstration work to provide a proper and 
adequate diet, which is fundamental to 
the success of farming. The nutrition 
problem not only involves cooking and 
serving food, but the balanced diet made 
possible the year round through good 
methods of raising, utilizing and conserv- 














ing garden, dairy and poultry products. 
With the advice of home demonstration 
agents the summer garden is man- 
aged so as to furnish the winter pan- 
try, while the slacker hen, sold, eaten or 
canned, reduces the summer feed bill as 
well as the winter food bill and adds te 
che woman’s income. A tamily food 
budget is developed, giving the elements 
supplied by the various foods and the 
amount required for each family. 

In 12,992 families 31,607 children 
are receiving better food and care as a 
result of information supplied to mothers 
by home demonstration agents. It is 
also unquestionably true that increased 
order, cleanliness, comfort, and refining 
influences in the home are making for 
labor efficiency. 

Hand in hand with the home demon- 
stration agent are the county agricultural 
agent, the club agent and_ subject- 
matter specialists from the state college. 
Together they make up a corps of about 
5,000 college men and women employed 
in carrying out a broad educational pro- 
gram for, and with, men and women and 
boys and girls of the farm. And reports 
at the Department of Agriculture show 
that during the past year 180,000 volun- 
teer leaders among farm families have 
become responsible for assisting their 
neighbors in establishing better farm and 
home practices. 

Home demonstration work has touched 
a responsive chord in the lives of farm 
women and has become a dynamic force 
in the rural home and community. One 
farm woman writing of what the work 
means to her says: “It wasn’t the Home 
Bureau Limited, as I had thought, but 
the Home Bureau Unlimited. Increased 
appreciation of the simple yet beautiful 
things of life which we as farm women 
have access to is one great result of 
Home Bureau work. I also have the 


consciousness of thousands of others who 
are working together for better lives. 
better homes and a better nation.”’ 

Other quotations from farm women’s 
letters tell of their eager response: 





Farm women are learning through home demonstration work to prov 
a local leader and a group of women are shown planning meals. 





“IT have often started tor Heme Bu- 
reau meeting as full of aches and pains 
and blue devils as I could possibly be, 
but after mingling for an afternoon with 
bright, intelligent women and _inciden- 
tally getting some of my own rust and 
tarnish rubbed off, I have come home 
so chatty and entertaining that my fam- 
ily would forget they were eating a 
picked-up supper, hastily put together on 
my return.” 

“Tt has given me a deeper apprecia- 
tion of the meaning of the word ‘neigh- 
bor’. It has meant greater efficiency in 
housekeeping, given leisure time for the 
reading, study and recreational freedom 








“The story of Extension Work 
is written in changed and revived 
lives, in beautified homes, in groups 
brought together in friendly con- 
tact, incomes increased, burdens 
lightened.” 








in becoming a better companion to mv 
husband and a more helpful comrade for 
my children.” 

“After I heard the specialist talk on 
furnishings, 1 went home, critically ex- 
amined my paper flowers and other 
things, compared them in color and form 
with the berries and other common 
things around the yard. They seemed 
unattractive and only made bad spots 
on the wall, so I took them down and 
put other things in their places.’ 

“Extension work is much worth while 
for social intercourse, if it had no other 
value. No one who has not experienced 
it can know the loneliness of a young 
woman accustomed to the companionship 
of her kind and deprived of this to spend 
hours and hours alone. I know that to 
be true, for after 1 was married to the 
‘only man,’ my horizon shrank to in- 
clude two people. We moved to our 
mountain home and my interests grew 
narrower and narrower until the winter 
when I experienced a nervous break- 


cooker. 





vide a proper and adequate diet. 
Right, a local leader demonstrating a fireless 
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Then came the Home Demon- 


down. 
stration Agent and the organization 
which brought us together.” 

‘The market has meant much to me 
physically as well as financially. The 
joy I get from the greetings and smiles 
from friends at the market is like pour- 
ing water on a wilted plant. The money 
I get from the market is spent in b ying 
things for the home: a car, pure-bred 
poultry, two cows, furniture, rugs and 
clothing, and most important of all in. 
stalling water in the kitchen.” 

One of the most stimulating features 
of extension work is the development of 
community and county programs by the 
people themselves. Farmers, their wives, 
and their neighbors sit down in common 
council with extension workers, repre- 
senting the college and the Government. 
The group decides upon a program of 
action, sets its goal, appoints its leaders, 
As a result, net only have entire families 
been aroused and interested in matters 
pertaining to the success of farm and 
home, but the civic program in exten- 
sion work has been emphasized to the 
extent that it has vitalized the commu- 
nity life noticeably. Leaders are trained, 
community consciousness is aroused, and 
community problems are solved. Local 
leaders gain a certain mastery of tech- 
nique and methods of presentation which 
make it possible for them to pass on in- 
formation. But they gain in addition 
a sense of local responsibility for theit 
community which is a definite asset. 
Civic beauty, social life and recreation 
are fostered. Recreation centers are es- 
tablished. Local talent is encouraged to 
produce plays, pageants, and various 
other forms of entertainment, which 
lighten burdens by bringing an element 
of enthusiasm and play into earnest 
work, 

Thus the rural environment is being 
improved and the farming industry built 
up through the efforts of farming people 
themselves, working together unitedly on 
a program for which extension work fur- 
nishes the leaven. 





U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
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What the American Woman Thinks 


Key Women 
me 
MARY ROBERTS COOLIDGE 


Professor of Sociology, Mills College 


ESTER F. WARD, the Amer- 
ican sociologist, used to con- 
tend that talent, perhaps 
even genius, was much more 
abundant than we have as- 

sumed ; it had not been developed merely 
because there was no opportunity for 
expression, and no age or audience to 
encourage it. This applies to women 
even more certainly than to the prim- 
itive races and we are learning in this 
generation to recognize that they have 
organizing abilities, exceptional gifts in 
public speaking and withal fresh ideas 
with original applications. 

The first thing the clever domestic 
woman had to do was to enlarge the 
scale of her effort. Frances, whose hus- 
band is a competent construction engi- 
neer who can tell you to a fraction of 
a cent the cost of huge operations, finds 
it dificult, even exasperating, to com- 
pute the exact cost of a family meal per 
person—there is too much effort in pro- 
portion to the result. But enlarging the 
scale of the undertaking requires new 


qualities: The W. C. T. U. groups of 

















homekeeping women long ago learned 
the alphabet of appeal and propaganda 
and were infinitely useful to the earlier 
suffrage campaigns. Women library 
assistants, though they might be igno- 
rant of political intricacies, nevertheless 
contributed an exceptional knowledge of 
how to deal with varied types of peo- 
ple. The married -women of the Fed- 
erated Clubs used their knowledge of 
masculine psychology when they ap- 
proached the legislature for new human- 
itarian measures. 

With the opportunity to speak women 

ve progressed with extraordinary 


rapidity to first rank; they have some- 
thing to say, they say it with ease, spon- 
taneity and enthusiasm, loud enough to 
be heard and without those futile man- 
nerisms characteristic of the self-trained 
business man and politician. As higher 
education becomes more accessible to the 
domestic type of women, they will learn 
to prepare themselves more thoroughly 
by outlining the subject, presenting the 
facts in an orderly way and learning 
to use the fund of knowledge to be found 
in libraries. 

Already it is evident that women 
have an unexpected capacity for fur- 
nishing new ideas and original methods 
in civic and political undertakings. This 
third field requires a broader vision and 
experience and the ability to persuade 
and suggest where men are the leaders 
of the campaign. We should remind 
ourselves that women invented the non- 
partisan political forum. Men have for 
generations been debating issues and 
rallying party cohorts but it was left 
for women to command all candidates in 
a campaign to pass before them, on equal 
terms, for appraisement. ‘This one idea 
has measurably raised the tone of local 
politics in many machine-ridden com- 
munities. At the moment, a woman 
who has been a successful manager of 
fourteen small and large campaigns is 
about to publish the first practical book 
on methods, and graphic and statistical 


technique as applied to political and ~ 


social issues. 

One further step is imminent: the de- 
velopment and use of strategic people—- 
key women—upon whom we may call 
for special information and _ technical 
assistance. There are thousands of 
women in educational, legal, public 
health and social work who can not take 
an active part in politics, upon whom 
the organizing and articulate body of 
women should be constantly calling for 
help. An “index mulieris” is needed— 
a catalogue of highly trained or specially 
gifted women whose exceptional knowl- 
edge and technique may be drafted 
whenever needed. There is too much 
waste motion in organizing new move- 
ments—an index of leadership with the 
significant facts should be available in 
every town and kept up to date by some 
secretary, perhaps a volunteer, who 
makes it her contribution to citizenship. 

The genius for adaptation, for detail, 
for order, for handicraft developed in 
women by ages of domesticity and small- 
scale industry is now being applied to 
the perfection of large affairs and in 
the expansion will be stripped of its fu- 
tility and pettiness. It should be the 
piety of women, as it was of James 





Bryce, to see mankind and by fresh con- 
tributions to raise the common level ot 
citizenship. 


Know Your Courts 
By ELIZABETH TILTON 


Chairman Women’s Allied Organiza- 
tion, Massachusetts. 


ACING the women and the 

churches of the country is a 

great task. It is not the 

task of cleaning up our crim- 

inal court procedure. This 

must be done, finally, by the legal profes- 

sion. It is the preliminary task of rous- 

ing the people to the fact that our courts 
must be cleaned. 

Actually, there is a case on record 

where a Federal Judge gave fines of two 

and three cents to bootleggers. Mrs. 


Mabel Walker Willebrandt says: 

















© Bachrach 


‘There are nine or ten of them (United 
States attorneys)—whom, if I had the 
power, I would summarily remove, be- 
cause of their inactivity or political eva- 
siveness in enforcing the prohibition stat- 
utes.” Thousands of prohibition cases 
are held up awaiting trial in the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

There are spots in this country where 
honest law-enforcement officials—on the 
track of criminals—have been summoned 
into court on charges trumped up by 
those criminals—charges ranging all the 
way from assault to murder, and sub- 
jected to expensive and _ nerve-racking 
trials. All this is done to warn other 
honest officials that if they, too, inter- 
fere with the practices of crooks, ped- 
dling drugs, liquors, etc., they also may 
find themselves in court, even in jail. 

But you will say this is because pro- 
hibition is a new law not yet aged into 
custom—old laws are better enforced. 
No, not necessarily. In Massachusetts, 
according to Registrar Goodwin, out of 
the sixty-nine murder trials in 1924, 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Editorially Speaking 


The World Court and Washington 


LL well-informed citizens expected a filibuster 
on the World Court because that is the only 
kind of tactics with which a minority may de- 

feat a majority. We have been getting a fine example 
ot what Vice-President Dawes aims at, when he dis- 
cusses Senate rules. On January 15 there might have 
been a vote, and if so, it would have been an over- 
whelming one for the United States adherence to the 
Court. Senator Borah was ill and could not be 
present to lead the opposition. He called Senator 
Moses and begged him to take charge. Senator Moses 
hastened to Senator Reed, the champion filibuster, but 
for the first time in his life the Missouri Senator did 
not feel like making a speech. Finally Senator Blease, 
of South Carolina, was enlisted to begin. There was 
little time to think, so he read the perennial Wash- 
ington’s Farewell Address with awesome-toned em- 
phasis on “entangling alliances.” © Washington, 
Washington, what crimes are committed in the name 
of thy Farewell Address by “‘scairt” Americans. He 
wound up with a discussion of prohibition. As neither 
an International Court nor prohibition had been 
visioned in the days of the Father of His Country, the 
speech was far afield, but that is the tantalizing nature 
of the filibuster. 

It would have been more to the point if Senator 
Blease had climaxed his address with something like 
this: O Father George, since you lost your temper 
over the obstruction tactics of the Senate a hundred 
and thirty-seven years ago, we have been learning how 
the minority can beat the majority, and this is the 
way we do it, and the entire one hundred and ten 
millions of Americans can not prevent us! 

The minority won that day and there was conse- 
quently astonishment and anxiety throughout the na- 
tion. Meanwhile, the Senate is deluged with Klan 
appeals filled with terror of a Catholic-ruled Court. 
The Boston Post has started a new fright in the 
declaration that the case of the repudiated Confederate 
debts of certain Southern states will come up before 
the Court and the states be compelled to pay. 

The answer to the filibuster is the cloture. If the 
two-thirds majority of the Senate pledged to the Court 
wish to carry out their bona-fide party pledges, they 
will and must employ it. Full, free and honest dis- 
cussion should not be curtailed, but the Senator who 
wastes the people’s time and money to prevent a vote 
favored by the majority merits punishment. 

CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT. 

P. §. Since the above was written, the senators 
have recognized their obligations and applied cloture 
to the World Court debate. Victory is in sight——Ed. 





ERE’S a problem for Ida Clyde Clarke. In 

her “Uncle Sam Needs a Wife,” she shows 

that every time a Senator says, “Mr. Chair- 
man,” it costs “‘us, the people,” one dollar. At that 
rate, how many millions or billions have we paid for 
the immortal Farewell Address read into the Record 
by filibustering Senators? 


Crime Promoters 


VERYWHERE men are searching for the cause 
of the appalling increase in crime of the past 
few years. An answer was given by Attorney 

General Sargent in an address before the Bar Associ- 
ation in New York last week. He said that when a 
wealthy, substantial, respected citizen bribes a man to 
break the law to get him what he wants, it is not sur- 
prising that the man bribed to commit one crime will 
go on to commit another crime to get something he 
wants for himself. It is inevitable that he should 
say: “They pay me to commit crime. I will get more 
pay by robbing them of their money and jewelry. They 
are willing to pay me for the bribery, perjury, violence 
and murder I must commit to get them what they 
want; why should I hesitate at violence and murder to 
get from them what I want? Is it any wonder that 
banditry, murder, bribery and corruption flourish? 
That the morally deficient, the criminally inclined, 
more and more boldly go about taking what they 
want, where they can find it, by any means they can 
get it, when they have constantly before them the 
spectacle of the very class of people whom they despoil 
and kill if necessary, paying them and others to take 
the risk of breaking other laws?” ‘The logic is un- 
answerable. 

That life and property are less safe in the United 
States than in other civilized countries is the result, 
direct and unmistakable, of the encouragement given 
by many of our most respected citizens to law-break- 
ing by the worst criminal elements of the country. 
The situation will not right itself but is bound to go 
on from bad to worse, unless we wake up to our own 
responsibilities. As long as the. Volstead act is law the 
only attitude for the self-respecting man or woman to 
take is to live up to it. 
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Our Place in Disarmament 


N view of the fact that our Government called 
I one Disarmament Conference and Americans have 
lauded it in season and out as one of our proudest 
national achievements; in view of the further fact 
that the 1924 platform of the party in power said: 
“We firmly advocate the calling of a conference on 
the limitation of land forces,” and the still further 
fact that President Coolidge, carrying out the pledge 
of his party, has publicly announced at divers times and 
in all sincerity that he would call another Disarma- 
ment Conference if given a chance—in view of all this 
it is clear that a failure of this country to participate 
in the coming Preparatory Commission for a later Dis- 
armament Conference solely because it was not called 
by the United States but by a combination of four- 
fifths of the nations of the world, would make ex- 
planation of such action exceedingly difficult to for- 
mulate and even more difficult to believe. 
The excuse has already been framed and is a nice fat 
wriggly red herring. The excuse sounds plausible; 
it is bunk. It is capable of tremendous oratorical 
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expansion in gifted minority Senatorial hands which 
may fill days of filibuster by and by and even con- 
vince superficial minds. It is well to utter the word 
“beware” before it happens. 

This is it: The United States has a small army, 
smaller than that of any other nation of similar popu- 
lation. We have no need to disarm. Let those who 
do, meet and do it. Why should we co-operate in a 
business which does not concern us? 

The fact is that there can be no world-around cut- 
ting down of armament to the bare needs of home 
defense unless and until all the nations join in the 
plan. Before disarmament there must be a feeling of 
security, and no nation can feel secure when one great 
nation, a great money-lender and a potential producer 
of poison gas, airplanes, submarines, ships, cannon, 
bombs, rifles, shoes, uniforms, any and all equipment of 
war, is left out of the compact and her private citi- 
zens are thus left free to outfit any nation or group 
that is dishonorable enough to break its pledges. Both 
sides in the Great War sent flying deputations here 
to engage such helps before we entered the war and the 
debts now under discussion were largely loans to pay 
our own profiteers for equipment ordered by later 
allies. 'What has been done can be done again, and 
all Europe knows it. 

Those Americans who are patriotic enough to want 
this nation to give the world a “square deal” will in- 
sist that it participate in any and all Disarmament 
Conferences that come, and that the American dele- 
gation shall go to disarm, not to filibuster, bargain and 
whittle down the compacts to be made. There can 
be no neutral nation in the peace program.—C. C. C. 





Concerning “Movies” 
Rime =. word on the effect of moving pic- 


tures on the mind comes from Dr. Sanger 

Brown, Chairman of the New York State Com- 
mission on Mental Defectives. He claims that con- 
stant “going to the movies” tends to weaken a normal 
mind and topple a weak one over into crime. Moving 
pictures are the easiest manner of registering impres- 
sions upon the mind, he says, and to spend hours in 
this lazy way is “to bring up a spoon-fed mind.” 
“The exercise that a mind gets in making its own asso- 
ciations—for instance, summoning up its own visual 
images to illustrate stories read in books—is lost.” 
A good mind, movie fed, may become mediocre, an 
average mind poor. When it comes to the subnormal 
mind, the effect of pictures of crime is obvious. Such 
minds are highly suggestible and, according to Dr. 
Brown, it is possible that “some of the otherwise 
inexplicable crimes of the mentally weak have been 
committed as a result of things suggested on the 
screen.” 

It is one more reason to welcome the activities of 
groups that are devoting themselves to a campaign 
for better movies—as is the Federal Motion Picture 
Council in America, organized last summer, which 
grew out of the activities of several church groups, 
and has started a campaign along crusading lines, for 
better movies. The Council is outright in criticism 
of the motion picture industry for failure to clean 
house. Chief emphasis in its program is placed on 
“federal regulation (not censorship) of motion pic- 








tures,” which would tackle the trouble at its source. 
The Council is to hold a National Motion Picture 
Conference in Chicago, February 10-12. Those who 
wish to learn about Council or Conference at first 
hand should write to the Council headquarters, 481 
Bedford Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





S it the living together in close quarters of great 

masses of people, due to the huge growth of 

cities, that is responsible for the strong herd in- 
stinct which people exhibit these days? How can in- 
dividuality spring up and be fostered where people are 
crowded together in tenements and apartments and 
jostle each other in all the human activities of life? 
That “everybody is doing it” seems to be the guiding 
principle in life. For example, everywhere in hotel 
lobbies or restaurants or other public places today 
women are seen smoking. It would be interesting to 
know how many of them have adopted the habit be- 
cause they really enjoy it, rather than because they 
think it is the smart thing to do. On every street of 
the remotest town women of all ages are wearing 
short skirts and are showing fat legs, bow legs, and 
piano legs, quite regardless of the fitness of their 
lower extremities. ‘Fashion decrees it’”—that is 
enough. At endless parties from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, cocktails of the weirdest mixtures are being 
served, not because the guests really want to tempt 
fate with uncertain drinks, but because “‘it is the thing” 
and everyone is doing it. Women go to unclean plays 
and read indecent stories, not because their minds 
crave indecency, but because “everything goes these 
days.” Fastidiousness in person, tastes, or in habit, is 
not the vogue just now. It will return, of course— 
the pendulum, having swung so far in one direction, is 
bound to swing back in the other. Meanwhile, the 
herd instinct reigns, and it takes courage to stand out 
and assert one’s own taste and individuality. 





A Quartette for Liberty 


OUR famous birthdays for February—George 

Washington, Susan B. Anthony, Abraham Lin- 

coln, Anna Howard Shaw. And what a quar- 
tette for human liberty! 

It is the 106th anniversary of Miss Anthony’s birth 
that will be celebrated by the Susan B. Anthony 
Foundation in Washington on February 15th, with 
scenes from her brave and devoted life. Dr. Shaw 
would have been seventy-nine had she lived to cele- 
brate her birthday on February 14. 

Political work may still here and there hold hard- 
ships for women—not many; but to realize in what 
soft places we sit, we have only to recall Miss An- 
thony starting out alone to organize meetings to get 
up a petition to the legislature—in days when travel 
wasn’t what it is now, and when she often had to 
open the schoolhouses and start the fires herself—all 
the time under opposition and ridicule. Dr. Shaw’s 
days, less strenuous in physical ways, were days of 
battle, too. We have our heritage through their sac- 
rifices. 
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New Voters—Attention! 


HE following is not an organization plan, a scheme of 

education nor even a good plan made by your elders. 
It is a suggestion as to how to save social waste and to give 
young women at least a brief appearance on the community 
stage. 
Is it true that the majority of young women on leaving 
college plan for self-supporting and professional careers? Is 
it true—we speak without regret—that within five years the 
majority of these teachers, nurses, lawyers, professional and 
business women are married and have almost forgotten what 
profession it was that they had intended to pursue? Man 
does not have to abandon his professional career with mar- 
riage but the case of woman is different. Would it be pos- 
sible to use this precious one-to-five years for service as a citi- 
zen in the community and for the government, in order to 
make a contribution to democracy and to gain an invaluable 
experience? 

We have spoken of the waste involved in some abandoned 
professional attempts. How about the other side of the 
picture? Man, as soon as he assumes business responsibility, 
professional ambitions and cares of a family, finds himself 
consciously or unconsciously shackled in his political freedom 
of expression and in the contribution that he can make to the 
life of the community in which he lives by the fact that he 
has not the time and that in general, reform is “bad business’. 


An Opportunity for Service 


The young woman college graduate is about as free from 
economic and political control as any human being in the 
land. Could she make a list of the smaller public offices— 
the local tax collector, the local health inspector, the local 
school board member, and, above all, the county officers and 
the county institutional boards, etc., and discover what chance 
a woman specially equipped for the position and willing to 
take a low salary would have of securing any office? The list 
may prove to be small and the offices few, but such a survey 
of the situation made for the League of Women Voters would 
be valuable. If the applicant could bring both economy and 
efficiency to an office why shouldn’t she try to get it? The 
League of Women Voters could endorse such efforts and could 
equip its younger members with information, training and 
advice. If these remote corners of the official structure were 


swept out and garnished, would it not be the beginning of 


some real political housecleaning? Such a job could go to- 
gether with post-graduate college work. 

When I was young there was a good deal of talk in my 
rural county of a new and handsome poorhouse. One volun- 
teer committee inspected it and whitewashed it, but one or 
two of the more enterprising were absolutely hypnotized by 
a small feature of the administration—the menu—which con- 
sisted of beef hash for breakfast, lunch and dinner three hun- 
dred and sixty-five days a year. It sounded monotonous; it 
sounded expensive; and it was not included in any dietary list. 
In the course of our next inquiry it developed that the poor- 
master had been sending word to all the farmers within the 
county that any cow that seemed old, sick, or otherwise un- 
satisfactory would be bought by the poormaster, provided that 
the farmer belonged to the right political party. This proved 
to be the explanation of the situation. But what a story of 
graft, of scandal, of indictment and finally, of conviction was 
disclosed through the efforts of a few women who really gave 
their time and asked questions until the matter was brought 
out before the public. 

Young voters, we submit the foregoing to you as an adven- 
ture in politics or as a preparation for self-support, and as 
one of the most valuable assets for partnership in a home 
that we can suggest.—R. M. 


Why Renew the Sheppard-Towner Act? 


N the leaflets of the National League we have come to 
| expect full measure of reliable information packed into 
small space. The folder recently issued on the Sheppard- 
Towner Act, “Carry On a’ Good Job Well Begun”, is every- 
thing that we need to know in a nutshell. 

Like photographs on the movie screen, the vivid pen pic- 
tures flash upon our minds a world of human need in its 
most appealing form—the need of mothers and little ones. 
We see a helping hand reach out even to the most isolated, 
and in that quick thrill of human sympathy we understand 
“What Sheppard-Towner Means” better than we could from 
hours of studying statistics. Statistics are not fogotten but, 
following the pictures, come alive as it were. In two years’ 
work under the Sheppard-Towner Act, the states report 26,- 
353 child health conferences, 74,659 mothers advised, 1,706 
infant welfare stations established, 39,910 midwives instructed, 
etc., etc. 

We learn that, under the Sheppard-Towner Act, forty- 
three states and Hawaii are carrying on a program of protec- 
tive work, not as paupered recipients of a Government largess 
but bearing themselves a fair share of the expense. The best 
kind of help is helping people to help themselves, and this is 
nowhere better exemplified. 

That the work still needs this national aid is made very 
evident. It is in its beginning only, and not yet where the 
prop can be spared. Send for the leaflet and keep it in a handy 
corner of your purse where you can easily find and show it to 
your friends. Make it serve the cause——Mrs. Percy 7. 
WaALpEN, Child Welfare Chairman. 


demand that the Constitution should be more difficult of 
amendment. We are ardent Constitutionalists because we 
know the Constitution is a human document and therefore 
capable of growth.—Jutia C. LATHROP. 


N° more dangerous heresy threatens our country than any 
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The League in the Cities 
No. 6—St. Louis 


INCE 1920 the St. Louis League has had a system of tri- 
partite control which was not designed to safeguard the 
political integrity of the Republican, Democratic, and Inde- 
pendent members, as has been surmised. The original purpose 
—that of vouchsafing the all-partisan character of the League 
—needs no further demonstration to the citizens of St. Louis: 
but the idea of dividing the presidential duties into three parts 
has been helpful in securing the services of women who be- 
lieved they were going to have a third-of-their-time job. 
Needless to say, the position is a full-time one for all three. 
and the division of duties is according to interests and special 
abilities. The board of presidents includes Mrs. Fred J.. 
English, Democrat ; Mrs. George Gellhorn, Republican; Mrs. 
Virgil Loeb, Independent. : 

The membership of the St. Louis League is 3,300, an in- 
crease of 450 since April, 1925. The first prize in a recent 
membership campaign given to the person who secured the 
highest number of memberships (over two hundred) was a 
scholarship for one year at Washington University, the Un/- 
versity having donated half the award. 

The Department of International Cooperation to Prevent 
War early in the fall organized a training class for speakers 
on the World Court, who were known as Circuit Riders. 
Groups of three speakers were sent in answer to requests to 
meetings in St. Louis and vicinity. The topics were “The 
Working of the World Court,” “Objections to the World 
Court Answered”, and “The World Court, an Effective Step 
Toward World Order.” Over fifty meetings were addressed 
by the Circuit Riders. 

The Primary School of Foreign Affairs, which is a course 
of thirteen weekly lectures on the Reading, ’Riting, and ’Rith- 
metic of Foreign Relations (started last month and to be 
concluded in March), has attracted widespread interest. ‘The 
riting course is a Bibliography of current writing on the sub- 
jects of the lectures, a Traveling Library and a Question and 
Answer Box. The ’rithmetic course consists of lectures on 
Economics and Finance, to be given by Mr. Norman Thomas, 
Professor Bernadotte Schmitt, Edward M. East, and Carlton 
J. H. Hayes. The geography course has as its lecturers Mr. 
Samuel Inman, Dr. Arthur E. Boatwick, Professor Ferdinand 
Schevill, and the Very Reverend William Scarlett. The read- 
ing course is concerned with Responsible Habits in Reading 
the News, Propaganda and Herd Psychology, and the course 
culminates in Plans for Disarmament. 

The League’s Study Groups on Living Costs and the Prin- 
ciples of Federal Aid, as well as‘an evening lecture-course in 
cooperation with Washington University on the Constitution 
and Social Progress, have challenged the interest of League 
members. The local newspapers have found our program to 
Possess great news value, and they have therefore devoted 
much space to the lectures. 

The Political Information Bureau, which meets every two 
weeks, is a forum for discussion of current political problems. 
It also acts as a broadcasting station for representatives of 
civic organizations who come to hear the result of League 
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studies on such subjects as Child Labor Laws in Missouri. 
The Economy Shop is a fruitful source of income. It is a 
permanent rummage sale, which members and friends of the 
League support by their contributions of rummage of all 
kinds. The League Bulletin of six pages is published weekly 
and carries a one-page advertisement which pays the cost of 
printing and mailing. The second edition of “Citizenship”, a 
booklet on the Municipal Government of St. Louis, which 
contains a roster of League members, will shortly be printed. 
All interest is now being centered in the plans for the con- 
vention which will be held for the second time in St: Louis, 
the birthplace of the National League—Tueresa M. Loe. 


In Congress 


ENATE Resolution 5—Ever since last March, the 17th 

day of December has been a day starred in the calendar 
of the League of Women Voters. For on that day, accord- 
ing to the unanimous consent agreement entered into last 
spring by the newly organized Senate of the Sixty-ninth Con- 
gress, consideration of the proposal for the United States to 
enter the Permanent Court of International Justice would be 
undertaken. 

Senator Swanson, whose resolution was the one to bring 
the matter before the Senate, opened the debate for the pro- 
ponents. He spoke to a Senate Chamber far from filled, but 
he spoke before a packed gallery with lines of women outside 
queueing down the hall. There could be no doubt that 
women of the United States are vitally interested in the pro- 
posal when one considered the hours of patient waiting that 
those gallery visitors had endured. At nine o’clock the doors 
opened, but long before Senator Swanson began to speak 
(shortly after twelve-thirty) all the seats were taken and 
patient lines were formed at every entrance. 

Representatives of five state Leagues of Women Voters 
were present for the opening address. Some of. them stayed 
for a longer time, and in the succeeding days heard Senator 
Walsh and Senator Lenroot add their statements to the weight 
of evidence on the side of those who favor American adher- 
ence to the Court. Senator Borah spoke for the opponents, the 
only opponent to take any considerable amount of time before 
the holiday adjournment. Newspapers are carrying stories tell- 
ing the country of the hope of the proponents that a vote may 
be taken during the month of January. Perhaps by the time 
this report is in print, the Senate will have acted. Until that 
day comes there will continue to be the patient, watchful line 
of women filling the galleries and hoping for early success. 

Two amendments to the Constitution to which the League 
is opposed have been introduced. One, the so-called Equal 
Rights Amendment, has been introduced in the Senate (S. J. 
Res. 11) by Senator Curtis, and in the House (H. J. Res. 81) 
by Representative Anthony. The other is the proposal to 
change the present method of amending the Constitution in- 
troduced in the Senate (S. J. Res. 8) by Senator Wadsworth 
of New York, and in the House (H. J. Res. 15) by Mr. Gar- 
rett of Tennessee. ‘These measures have been referred tothe 
Judiciary Committees for action. 

The bill providing for a department of education, support 
of which the League adopted as a part of its program of 
work, has been introduced in both houses, by Senator Curtis 
of Kansas in the Senate, and Representative Reed of New 
York in the House. The bill differs from the ones pre- 
viously considered by the Congress in that it makes no pro- 
vision for Federal aid.to states and provides for a department 
of education with its head a member of the President’s Cabi- 
net. 

Bills to extend the time of the Sheppard-Towner Act will 
have been introduced in both houses by the time this report is 
printed.—M ARGUERITE OwEN. 


AM a party woman and I believe in parties, but the party 
is a means to an end, not an end in itself—Mrs. F. Louis 


Sitape. New York. 











A New 
Education 


Chairman 


Cornelia, 
S. Adair 





PUBLIC school teacher, who has chosen for her life- 
work the instruction of children of grade-school age, is 
the new chairman of the education committee of the National 
League. In Miss Cornelia S. Adair, of Richmond, Virginia, 
who has just accepted this chairmanship, the League has a 
recognized authority on public school education. 

Miss Adair has been a teacher for twenty years in the 
schools of Richmond. By her long service in class-room teach- 
ing, and her association with a score or more leading educa- 
tional groups, combined with her practical understanding of 
the League itself, she is regarded as admirably fitted to direct 
the League’s educational program, which “encourages activity 
in securing needed legislation, adequate financial support, 
qualified administrators and teachers to the end that all chil- 
dren may have equal educational opportunities’’. 

Miss Adair is a graduate of the College of William and 
Mary, and later studied at the University of Virginia, Uni- 
versity of New York, and Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. In addition to her official affiliation with many 
Virginia and Richmond educational organizations, Miss Adair 
has served as treasurer of the National Education Association, 
and is now a member of the Executive Committee. She is a 
vice-president of the National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs, and has been an officer in the 
Virginia League since its formation in 1920. 


Our Seventh National Convention 


ITHIN ten weeks, the seventh annual convention of 

the National League will meet in St. Louis. Mere 
mention of a national convention stirs high expectations, and 
if half of the convention plans discussed at the Executive 
Committee meeting in Washington last month could be told, 
expectations would rise high indeed. On April 14 the depart- 
ment and committee conferences begin, and by the evening of 
April 20 delegates will have participated in four business ses- 
sions of debate and action upon the program, longer and more 
varied conferences on program and method of work, regional 
meetings, and for organization, something quite new—seven 
round-table discussions on general and specific problems of 
organization and finance. 

It is a bit too early to announce speakers, but there is to be 
no lack of brilliance and authority in the long list of persons 
invited to speak on the various subjects of program relation. 
International relations, the finance plan and budget, women 
in office, governmental issues and the various committee sub- 
jects will all have an important place in the full program. 
New Voters will be given special recognition in the week-end 
sessions. 

Under the direction of Mrs. Ernest Stix, St. Louis commit- 
tees are already in the swing of pre-convention arrangements. 
Mrs. Paul Rittenhouse, of Chicago, convention secretary, is 
in frequent conference with the three St. Louis presidents and 
committee chairmen about details of convention machinery, 
which will insure a smooth-running, comfortable and instruc- 
tive gathering. 

While ten weeks seems ample time to devote to pre-con- 
vention matters, it is none too long for the many deliberations 
and decisions which will affect the workings af the League 
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in the next year. Within this period state and local Leagues 
will be discussing the 1926-1927 proposed program which was 
sent out by the National League office two weeks ago. Urgent 
recommendations are also being made for early formation of 
state delegations of full voting strength, and for the building 
up of special groups of visitors and New Voters. 

Delegates can not possibly look forward to the St. Louis 
convention without recalling the success of the Richmond 
meeting, and its many inspirations. What may be expected 
a year later in St. Louis! 


A Plea for American Participation 


HILE American participation in the preparatory arms 

limitation conference called by the League of Nations, 
at this date of writing, seems assured, the following letter, 
written by Miss Sherwin, president of the National League, 
to President Coolidge, on December 23rd, will be of particu- 
lar interest: 

On behalf of the National League of Women Voters I desire 
to express to you our earnest hope that the United States will be 
represented in the proposed conference in Europe which will pre- 
pare the plans for an International Conference on Disarmament. 

The country at large is fully aware that this preliminary con- 
ference deals with technical questions and has no political sig- 
nificance. Nevertheless we feel that the moral responsibility to 
accept participation in such a conference is great and under your 
leadership we are confident that acceptance is assured. 

May I respectfully urge that your great influence be used to 
secure the acceptance by the United States of this opportunity to 
aid in plans looking toward world peace. 


The Makings of a Political Leader 


Are you a political leader, or are you thinking of becoming one? 
If so, here are four good sound rules laid down by Professor Ray- 
mond Moley, of Columbia University, in a recent address to the 
Connecticut League. Mr. Moley has used the pronoun “he”, but it's 
very easy to substitute “she”, if the circumstances require it. 


HERE are four rules for the political leader: 

1. He must know the dry, uninteresting legalistic facts 
concerning his government. He must not bluff; he must not 
read only things that are interesting ; he must realize that facts 
are facts and will prevail. 

2. He must be sophisticated, disillusioned if you will, 
although I do not mean sadly disillusioned. He must know 
the drab, sordid stuff which goes into the making of that 
vast conglomeration known as public opinion; he must know 
its selfishness, its frivolity, its prejudicés, and know them as 
a trained and iron-nerved aviator knows the caprices of the 
atmosphere. 

He must know that the modern newspaper, the most power- 
ful influence in public life, has become a commercial institu- 
tion, but he must also know that its commercialism is con- 
trolled by individuals oftentimes with ideas and character. 
He must know when he sees masquerading the sordid, selfish, 
private interests which often masquerade under the name of a 
civic body. If he knows all this, he is sophisticated and if he 
can be sophisticated without losing his courage, he can fight 
effectively for good things. 

3. He must know the arts of expression; he must have 
political sense; and he must understand the psychology of 
human beings. 

4. He must believe fundamentally in the ethical value of 
democracy; he must believe fundamentally that the people are 
fit to govern themselves; that democracy is the last hope of 
mankind; and that the life which is not willing to give some- 
thing for this ideal is not worth living. 


ALUABLE as is all the light and information that can 

be brought to hear upon the importance of voting, data, 

directions and information are as nothing compared with get- 
ting right down into it, and doing it. ; 

Mrs. Epwin A. YARNALL, Pennsylvania. 
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The New V oters 








EFINITE New Voters’ activi- 

ties as initiated at the 1925 con- 
vention of the National League of 
Women Voters have been reported in 
seventy-one colleges of the country 
since last April. This growth in ten 
months is accepted as encouraging 
evidence of the popularity of the 
League’s new work, and especially the 
desire of young college students- to 
become actively affiliated with a po- 
litically minded educational organiza- 
tion. 

Miss Gertrude Ely, as adviser on 
New Voters, is guiding the general aims, development and 
scope of this work, and in that capacity will visit four states 
in the Middle West this month. She will address women stu- 
dents in normal schools and colleges in Kansas, Missouri, 
Nebraska and Minnesota, and also other younger members of 
several city Leagues. 

Miss Ely’s speaking tour will be the third arranged by the 
National League to colleges and normal schools, and will 
supplement trips made by Mrs. Maud Wood Park and Miss 
Mollie Ray Carroll to forty schools and colleges in fifteen 
states. 





a 


Gertrude Ely 


ELAWARE: At the New Voters’ session during the 

state convention of the Delaware League, there was 
something very dramatic and inspiring in the appearance of a 
young Italian woman who had just been naturalized. In her 
very best Italian-English, this new citizen and prospective 
voter told of her interest in citizenship and her desire to vote 
at the coming election. 


NDIANA: A young woman, Anne Maier, went to the 
New Voters’ session at Richmond last April, and is now 
president of the college League at the Muncie State Normal. 


ICHIGAN: The only college League in this state is 

located at the Normal School in Ypsilanti. This col- 
lege has adopted the very progressive policy of seeing that 
delegate students attend national and state conferences of 
interest to women. Recently two delegates from the college 
League were sent to the Michigan League Convention. To be 
sure, a delegate is to be sent to St. Louis. 


[NNESOTA: The first of several college Leagues 
which the Minnesota League hopes to establish, has 
been formed at St. Cloud Teachers’ College. 


EW YORK: A practical way of encouraging interest 

in government among college students, débutantes, fac- 
tory and business girls was arranged for a special New Voters’ 
meeting in Town Hall, New York City, recently under the 
direction of Mrs. Edgerton Parsons, New York State Chair- 
man of New Voters. Questions were asked by New Voters, 
and the answers to questions based on “Practical Politics” 
were given by the League members. 


ORTH DAKOTA: The formation of a college League 

at the University of North Dakota had a practical and 
commendable start, when “sixteen girls were put through a 
course and examination on the organization and purpose of 
- League, and the information necessary to go to the polls 
and vote. 


( Conducting campus elections in accordance with 
the methods used in the League’s get-out-the-vote cam- 
paigns was the unique way followed by the college League 
at the Ohio State University. The two hundred members had 
a real campaign, carried on by ten team captains, and teams 
of five members each. Proportional representation was the 
election system used. 

A New Voter, Charlotte Sidle, who was graduated from 
Northwestern University in 1925 and attended New Voters’ 
session at Richmond, has the distinction of being the youngest 
local League president in the country. She is directing the 
work of the Van Wert (Ohio) League. 


ENNSYLVANIA: Visit the courts and study the pro- 

cedure is one of the special suggestions made for New 
Voters by the Pennsylvania League. The suggestion particu- 
larly urges the new citizens to observe the handling of juve- 
nile, criminal, non-support, divorce, traffic and bootlegging 
Cases. 


OUTH DAKOTA: Being well-informed on the Child 
Labor Amendment and the Sheppard-Towner Act is the 
first undertaking of a new college League at Huron College. 
Round-table discussion of these subjects started the new year’s 
work. 


EXAS: An enterprising year-old League in the College 

of Industrial Arts at Denton has selected as one piece of 
work for this year, a poll tax campaign among college stu- 
dents and faculty. It has also decided to make a poll of all 
senior girls before they leave colleges, to ascertain their inter- 
est in government and politics, and what help they may be 
expected to give League work in their home towns. 


ISCONSIN: College Leagues are flourishing in Wis- 

consin, eight having been formed. The University of 
Wisconsin League is already laying the groundwork for a 
New Voters’ birthday party before the 1926 elections, when 
only those girls who have just attained the age of twenty-one 
are to be honor guests. 

Delegates from the eight college Leagues attended the state 
League convention recently, and asked for helpful publica- 
tions on Federal aid, the Wadsworth-Garrett amendments 
and other subjects they plan to study. 


At St. Louis 
ine all signs fail, New Voters’ days, April 17 and 


18, at the St. Louis convention, will far outshine the 
brilliant gathering at Richmond. A program of unusual 
interest is scheduled. 

Miss Ely and her advisers have set two goals for St. Louis: 
more young members in the regular voting delegation from 
each state; and an increased representation from colleges, and 
industrial and farm groups. Now to reach the goals! 

The New Voters will have a session all their own, when 
opportunity will be given for frank discussion of League pro- 
gram and problems, as they see them. Hospitality will be 
extended by the St. Louis committee to all members of the 
New Voters’ session, and all in all, plans for the New Voters’ 
week-end gathering at St. Louis leave nothing to be desired. 
There is much promise and cheer in the eagerness with which 
New Voters anticipate the April convention. 
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Senate Bill 1750 


By HELEN D. PIGEON 


| This page is furnished by the International Association of Policewomen, which is solely 
responsible for what appears thereon, and for no other portion of THE WoMAN CITIZEN. | 


ENATOR Capper of Kan- 
sas has introduced a bill into 
the United States Senate 
asking for the establishment 
of the Woman’s Bureau in 

the Metropolitan Police Department in 
Washington in law, as it has existed in 
fact since September, 1918. This bill 
has received the favorable attention of 
the women of this country, who are 
everywhere turning their instinctive in- 
terest in child welfare into a practical 
program for community betterment and 
who realize that the qualified police- 
woman is the most effective agent which 
a city can employ for the protection 
of its youth. It has been endorsed in 
principle or in fact by the National 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, American Social Hygiene As- 
sociation, the Council of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, the In- 
ternational Association of Policewomen 
and by local groups of many kinds. 

The bill-is not a Federal measure af- 
fecting other communities, although the 
unique form of government existing in 
the District of Columbia necessitates its 
passage through the national Congress. 
It is a local measure which will give se- 
curity and permanence to a valuable 
service in Washington, but it is antici- 
pated that other cities will use it as a 
model in principle at least, and in detail 
so far as circumstances permit, for 
the establishment of similar bureaus. 
Since the policewoman’s movement is 
comparatively new and the Bureau in 
Washington has had an unusual oppor- 
tunity to perfect its mechanism, the bill 
has a significance not usually attached to 
local measures. 

The Bureau was established in Sep- 
tember, 1918, by the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia, on their own 
initiative, because they realized that the 
problems relating to women and children 
which come to a Police Department 
demand social adjustment and find their 
best solution in the hands of qualified 
women. From its original staff of four 
the Bureau has increased in answer to 
demands from the public, until at the 
present time it has a Director, with 
rank of Lieutenant (who is also Direc- 
tor of the House of Detention), a Ser- 
geant, and_ twenty-three policewomen. 
During the past year they have cov- 
ered details to streets, parks, depart- 
ment stores and railroad stations; they 
have investigated complaints involv- 
ing the violation of the narcotic and pro- 


hibition laws, questionable advertising 
and the sale af salacious literature; they 
have made 8,080 inspections of places of 
public amusement; and have dealt with 
the cases of 3,530 women and children, 
among them truants, missing children, 
shoplifters, sex offenders and deserted 
wives. Where evil conditions prevailed 
the proper steps have been taken for their 
correction, and in the cases of individ- 
uals adequate provision has been made 
for their future welfare. For such a 
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service the present staff is inadequate, 
and the bill asks for its enlargement. 

It must be taken into consideration 
that this Bureau maintains twenty-four- 
hour service of three shifts, seven days a 
week ; provides for sick and annual leave 
for the entire staff and renders emer- 
gency service of every description. As a 
result, the policewomen on duty are fre- 
quently obliged to serve ten and twelve 
hours a day. 

The bill stipulates that the police- 
women shall be appointed and promoted 
according to Civil Service regulations, 
and further provides that the _police- 
women shall be subject to the same rules 
and regulations as the men and shall 
possess the same privileges and immuni- 
ties, so that insofar as the nature of 
the work permits, the men and women 
are on an equal footing. 

The duties of the Bureau, as outlined 
in the bill, are those inherent in the po- 
lice power and include protective-pre- 
ventive work. They are inserted in or- 
der to avoid controversy and misunder- 


standing within the department. In the 
exercise of its functions the Woman's 
Bureau shall: 

(1) “Deal with all matters relating 
to women and children coming into the 
custody of the police, whether offenders 
or victims of offenses, including cases of 
lost children, fugitives from parents or 
guardians, fugitives from institutions, 
females of whatever age, and wayward 
minors, provide for the care of such per- 
sons pending investigation, and take such 
steps authorized by law in connection 
therewith as may be deemed advisable, 
including steps to have instituted such 
proceedings as may be necessary to cor- 
rect or eradicate conditions tending to 
cause or contribute to delinquency. 

(2) “Cooperate with the proper ofh- 
cials in the prosecution of all cases of 
sex offenses involving women and chil- 
dren. All such cases coming to the 
attention of any officer or member of 
the Metropolitan Police force shall be 
immediately reported to the Woman’s 
Bureau and the officer or member re- 
porting the case shall afford the fullest 
cooperation possible in the investigation 
and prosecution thereof. 

(3) “Investigate cases involving the 
criminal exploitation of women and chil- 
dren. 

(4) “Investigate neighborhood con- 
ditions, hotels, rooming houses, public 
dance halls, restaurants, cabarets, skat- 


ing rinks and other places of public 


assembly.” 

By good fortune the Woman’s Bureau 
possesses the sympathy of the present 
Police Commissioner, Mr. Fenning, and 
Major Hesse, Chief of Police. But 
there have been and there may be again 
administrations inimical to the service 
of the policewoman. In this country and 
in England their service has been ham- 
pered and even destroyed by the preju- 
dice and the political pressure brought 
to bear by the forces of evil. Senate 
Bill 1750 will render a similar fate for 
the Woman’s Bureau in Washington an 
impossibility. Its value to the future 
of the policewoman’s movement as 2 
precedent and a precept is obvious and 
its significance to every American citizen 
who feels a proprietary interest in the 
welfare of his nation’s capital demands 
his earnest support in Congress. 





Note: Please write to your Senators and 
Congressmen asking for a favorable vote on 
Senate Bill 1750. For further particulars, 
address International Association of Police- 
women, 420 Evening Star Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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Every Reader Is Asked to Be a Reporter 








New Officers 


The Women’s National Republican 
Club in New York recently held an elec- 
tion of officers, and Miss Alice Hill 
Chittenden is now president, succeeding 
Mrs. Charles H. Sabin. For two years 
she served as chairman of the Republi- 
can Club’s committee on National Af- 
fairs, and only recently has _ been 
appointed by President Coolidge to 
membership on the National Advisory 
Committee of the Sesquicentennial 
Celebration—the one hundred and fif- 
tieth anniversary of the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence—to be 
held in Philadelphia. Miss Chittenden 
was once president of the New York 
State Association Opposed to Woman 
Suffrage. 


Ella 
A. 
Boole 





Mrs. Ella Alexander Boole of New 
York was elected president of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union at its last convention, and Miss 
Anna Gordon—president since 1914— 
was made honorary president. 

Mrs. Boole has served as president of 
the New York State Union, and as 
vice-president-at-large of the national 
W. C. T. U. She comes to her new 
office familiar with the work, and with 
the respect of her fellow workers, won 
by skillfully guiding one of the largest 
branches of the National Union through 
dificult problems. 

Other officers elected were: Mrs. 
Frances P. Parks of Evanston, Illinois, 
corresponding secretary; Mrs. Elizabeth 
P. Anderson of Fargo, North Dakota, 
recording secretary; Mrs. Sara H. 
Hoge of Lincoln, Virginia, assistant re- 
cording secretary, and Mrs. Margaret 
C. Mumms of Evanston, _ Illinois, 
treasurer. 


* * * 


The Medical Women’s National As- 
sociation has its new president for 1926- 
1927—Frances Eastman Rose. Dr. 
Rose, who specializes in gynecology, is 
on the staff of St. Luke’s Hospital in 
Spokane, Washington. 





Frances 
Perkins 





Appointments 


Governor Smith, of New York, has 
appointed Frances Perkins chairman of 
the State Industrial Board, to serve un- 
til December 31, 1928. Miss Perkins 
was first on the Board in 1919-1921, 
and was reappointed in 1923 under 
Governor Smith. She is the only woman 
member; has specialized in matters 
pertaining to the labor code, factory 
conditions and regulations, and fire pre- 
vention. In private life Miss Perkins 


is Mrs. Paul Wilson. 


Awards 


Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart, of Rowan 
County, Kentucky, who founded the 
Moonlight Schools in that state and is 
chairman of the Illiteracy Committee of 
the World Federation of Education As- 
sociations, received the Pictorial Review 
annual achievement award for women, 
for the year 1924—the second award to 
be granted. The award is $5,000, and is 
given to the woman who contributed 
most to human welfare during the pre- 
ceding year. Mrs. Edward MacDowell 
was the recipient last year for her service 
to music and musicians. 


Mrs. Ella Hawley Crossett of War- 
saw, New York, died December 2 at 
the home of her daughter, Mrs. Carolyn 
Crossett Holcombe, in Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Through many years of the storm and 
stress of the struggle for woman suffrage 
in New York State Mrs. Crossett was 
in the thick of the battle. After serving 
as vice-president of the New York State 
Woman Suffrage Association, she was 
elected president in 1902. For eight 
years she led our forces in this office, 
greatly increasing the membership and 
the efficiency of the organization. 

She had rare executive ability. She 
possessed a fine and a broadly demo- 
cratic spirit which drew people to her 
and filled them with zeal for work. 
Singularly unconscious of herself, she 
counted no effort hard, if it promised 
advancement to the cause she held dear. 
Closely associated with Susan B. An- 
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thony and Dr. Anna Howard Shaw, her 
tireless energy and_ ready initiative 
proved of great service to them in the 
national work. She was a vivid per- 
sonality, with boundless optimism and 
with faith in all mankind. 

Harriet May MILts. 


In Politics 
Mrs. Jacob Baur, of Chicago, Illinois, 
has announced herself candidate for 
Congress from that state, on a platform 
calling for liberalization of the Volstead 
Law and an adequate inland waterway. 
Mrs. Baur was at one time state presi- 
dent of the Illinois Suffrage Association, 
and headed the Illinois Women’s Di- 
vision of the Liberty Loan Drive. 
* * - 


A delegation from the Fifteenth As- 
sembly District Republican Club as 
escort and a seat in the front row were 
the honors paid Mrs. John T. Pratt, 
first woman alderman in New York 
City, when she attended her first alder- 
manic meeting. 


Foreign 

Lady Cynthia Mosley, who is stand- 
ing for the British House of Commons 
on the Labor Ticket, is in this country 
with her husband, also a Laborite. Mr. 
Mosley and Lady Cynthia have come to 
study mass production and _ industrial 
conditions here. Lady Cynthia’s father 
was the late Lord Curzon, and her 
mother was Mary Leiter, an American 
heiress. Her Socialism began, she says, 


with a visit to the East End of London. 
It is of the evolutionary, not the revolu- 
tionary type. 


Frederika 
Plaminkova 





* * x 

The Bulletin of the International 
Council of Women says that Frederika 
Plaminkova, a vice-president of the In- 
ternational Council of Women and 
president of the National Council of 
Women of Czechoslovakia, has been 
elected a member of the Czechoslovakian 
Senate. Madame Plaminkova is well 
known in her own country for her ener- 
getic work for the improvement of the 
political position of women. 





Dressing the Part 
Know Your Lines 
By VIRGINIA DIBBLE 


A little while ago Virginia Dibble came to us with a proposal for 
some articles which should do for clothes what Dr. Alsop’s articles do for 
health—give small doses of simple, direct, usable advice for busy women, 


whose very busy-ness calls for right dressing. 


Miss Dibble had in mind 


particularly the club woman, the professional and business woman, the 


woman active in political and social movements. 
Miss Dibble’s series, which opens here, will offer some of the 
It will concentrate in a helpful way the experience 


thought. 
necessary thinking. 


Right dressing takes 


and observations of a dress specialist, reminding and informing all at once. 
The articles will succeed if they make it easier for women to go about 
their new work in the world with the special serenity that comes from 
being rightly and harmoniously dressed.—Ev1tTor. 


accident, but a plot. Everyone 

wants to present as attractive an 
appearance as possible and most women 
try, more or less conscientiously, but 
are too haphazard in their attempts. 

They should bring as much intelli- 
gence to bear on this problem as on any 
other, and the solving of it should be 
gone about systematically. 

The first requisite is a full-length 
mirror. If you haven’t one, make that 
your first investment. A second-hand 
one hung inside the closet door will suf- 
fice. Stand in front of it and be bru- 
tally frank with yourself. Study your 


OOKING well dressed is not an 




















F. M. 
There are many variations of the surplice 
line. This one is particularly good for a 
large figure. 


outline and be just as critical as though 
it belonged to your dearest enemy. 

Watch your lines and the costume 
will take care of itself. 

Suppose, when you look in your mir- 
ror, you see that you are fat. Check 
your diet and the amount of your daily 
exercise. If they are not what they 
ought to be, start normalizing. If, how- 
ever, you are naturally stout, glory in it 
and make up your mind to be an at- 
tractive stout woman. Buy clothes as 
costly as your purse will reasonably al- 


low (one must pay for good designing), 
and always choose gowns especially de- 
signed for your type of figure. A well- 
groomed stout woman can look exactly 
as pleasing as her slender, stylish sister. 

The stout woman should select dark 
colors to make the figure smaller and 
the silhouette less conspicuous. They 
will bring out the texture of the fine 
skin which usually accompanies plump- 
ness. 

Straight, easy lines should be her 
choice. Tightly stretched fabric never 
creates an illusion of slimness. The 
dress should hang in an easy fashion 
with plenty of fullness secreted in flat 
pleats. Heavy but pliable materials, 
such as twill, heavy crépe, wool etamine, 
faille and heavy silks, with gingham, 
dotted Swiss and other loosely woven, 
heavy meshed materials are her safest 
choice. 

The lines of construction should be 
inconspicuous. A short flare or full- 
ness of any kind springing out near the 
bottom of the dress is to be avoided. So 
also are circular skirts. They belong to 
the jaunty woman who can flirt them. 
Pleated panels are a happy choice if skill- 
fully employed. 

If the reflection is thin, the woman 
in front of the mirror has a chance to 
be very modish, for Fashion elected 
slenderness as its medium some time 
ago and shows an unusual tenacity in 
sticking to it. 

Without losing the slender silhouette, 
the thin woman can wear a great deal 
of fullness in her skirts and _ sleeves, 
thereby acquiring a grace and charm 
which unbroken lines can not give. 

For this reason she should avoid stiff 
fabrics. Soft crépes are best—wool 
crépe for winter, crépe de chine for in 
between and fine French crépe for sum- 
mer. Smocked dresses are usually be- 
coming; so also is the raglan sleeve, 
which is full in spite of the modish 
smooth shoulder. 

There are no don’ts in discussing the 
thin woman’s silhouette. The graceful, 
sylph-like type is most charming in 
tight basques fitted part way over the 
hips. They give a suggestion of medie- 
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valism in pleasing contrast to the realism 
of today. Less extreme are the straight 
long waists with equally full skirts. The 
slender woman can wear flounces and 
godets, flares and sashes if they happen 
to be becoming. But she will find, in 
trying on different models, that al- 
though, theoretically, each of two ought 
to become her, one will make her look 
much better than the other. 

The tight, tube-like dress, unrelieved 
by any break, is an atrocity to be 
shunned at all costs. A long bow hanging 
from the neck-line down the back, a 
jabot down the front, fullness inserted 
at the side, front, or back, a scarf with 
long ends, or a belt—these relieve the 
sack-like appearance of the popular 
chemise dress. 

Those with pronouncedly broad shoul- 
ders do well to avoid shallow yokes or 
any trimming which carries the eye 
across from shoulder to shoulder. Their 
most becoming coat collar will be high 
and double. It will slant away from 
the top of the neck toward the shoul- 
ders, thus tending to make a general 
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_ The two-piece is both practical and becom- 
ing when the waist and skirt are of the 
same color. 


slope instead of a right angle. The ordi- 
nary set-in sleeve, cut high on the shoul- 
der, is their most successful sleeve. 

The woman with narrow shoulders. 
can wear deep frills which extend part 
way down over the arm. ‘The short 
Directoire capes so popular on coats and’ 
dresses are for her, too. She looks well 
in the graceful raglan sleeve, which is. 
becoming to anyone whose shoulders are 
not extreme one way or another. Kimono 
sleeves are better on square shoulders, 
but never look smart unless designed by 
a master craftsman. The woman who 
makes her own clothes and picks out 
kimono patterns to avoid the setting of 
sleeves is foolish. 

A good deal of magic can be per- 
formed by means of the neck line. The 
low-cut V and the bateau are the most 
universally becoming. Square necks are 
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trying and should be limited to pretty 
women with pretty necks. Round neck 
lines look best on short necks. The U 
line, as well as the V, must be cut deep 
to be effective, and a vestee of lace or 
georgette worn with it. But let me 
urge that it be kept immaculate. The 
adage that a chain is as strong as its 
weakest link is thoroughly understood 
by the business woman, and she must 
remember that one grimy vestee or col- 
lar blots out the memory of a dozen 
clean ones. 

While standing in front of your mir- 
ror, study the lines of your hat, too. A 
small one is best for the active business 
woman, and all can wear it except the 
woman with a large face. A medium- 
sized hat is the smallest she can wear. 
Some form of brim is apt to be more 
becoming to everyone than the turban 
variety. 

The large woman wears a large hat 
with distinction, but it never looks so 
well on the street or in a public con- 
veyance as a smaller one. 

To be becoming, the line of the crown 
should follow the contour of the face, 
making a continuous line up through 
the hat brim. Hair should be so placed 
that it will not force the hat far from 
the natural lines of the head. 

Smooth crowns and even brims are 
more tailored, but also more trying than 
the uneven line. Irregularity in a hat 
is a virtue, but any extreme, either in 
crown or brim, a vice for which the 
punishment is ridicule. 

The tricorne is a becoming model to 
many different types, and by adjusting 
the crown to the prevailing style—high 
or low, as fashion decrees—it gives al- 
ways a smart appearance. 

First of all, then, study your lines. 
One intelligent way of going at it indi- 
vidually is to follow the directions be- 
low: 

1. Try on your different dresses in 
front of a full-length mirror. Look for 
three things: (a) Which gives you the 
best figure? (This refers merely to the 
silhouette.) (b) Which skirt length 
looks best? (c) Which is the most be- 
coming neck line? 

2. Look at women on the street, at 
the theater, in hotels (make a point of 
going where there will be some well- 
dressed ones) and decide what type of 
coat and dress you think would be most 
becoming to you. This may be a differ- 
ent silhouette from any of your own 
clothes. Make a note of all the points 
that you think might look well on you. 

3. Pick out a gown at some depart- 
ment store that is like the one you 
thought might be becoming, and see if it 
looks as well as you expected. Try on 
any other that you think has _possibili- 
ties. Of course, you don’t have to buy 
them. You are taking your first step 
toward being an intelligent shopper, and 
the saleswoman will appreciate it even- 
tually. 





Growing Up 
Emotionally 
By GULIELMA F. ALSOP 
HE subway was crowded with the 
Christmas jam. Rouged, high- 
heeled, French-hatted, one arm full 


of packages, the other dragging a child 
of about six, a young mother got on the 


train. A man obligingly gave the pair 
a seat. The boy leaned against his 


mother’s knee. ‘‘Mother, I want some 
candy.” The French hat bent down and 
whispered in the baby’s ear. ‘‘Mother, 
I want my candy now.” The French 
hat nodded more energetically. The baby 
screamed. The mother let her parcels 
slide to the floor and shook the baby. 
The baby screamed the louder. 

All the passengers stared, but so well 
educated is the modern public that most 
of us thought “what an awful mother,” 
not “what an awful child.” 

The child fell to the floor kicking and 
screaming and purple. The French hat 
made a frantic dive among the parcels, 
pulled out a long stick of candy and 
thrust it into the baby’s open mouth. 
“There, take that, and shut up, you— 
you—” 

At ten that child will have as little 
control of his temper, as bad manners, 
as deficient a sense of proportion as his 
mother, because he will have successfully 
copied all her emotional reactions to life. 
Not only will he lag behind in the 
growth and attainment of emotional con- 
trol but the nutrition and growth of his 
body will be damned by the excessive 
nervous abandon of his mode of reacting 
to circumstances. He will become a 
“difficult child.” Such a child goes from 
one tantrum to another, from one crying 
fit to another, from one attack of sulks 
to another, until he is literally a sick 
child, unable to eat his food, starting 
up with screams at night from sleep, full 
of fancies and rages and despondencies. 
And this will all have resulted most 
naturally, according to one of the most 
valuable laws of childhood, the law of 
imitation. 

No parent can permit herself the lux- 
ury of childish emotional reactions. If 
we stop to think, most of us are aware 
that in some instances we allow our- 
selves such emotional indulgences. 
We nag when denied, we sulk when 
thwarted, we argue when disagreed with. 
One woman finds it desperately hard to 
keep back her tears if her husband sud- 
denly has to call off a theater engage- 
ment. Her instinct is to rush to her 
room, throw herself across the bed and 
sob, “You don’t love me any more or 
else you wouldn’t put that business 
first.’ This woman knows perfectly 
well such behavior is childish and fights 


against it successfully but, as often as the 
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event occurs, it sends a wave of trem- 
ulous self-pity quivering through her. If 
such a mother should give way to tears 
each time she was disappointed, her child 
would of necessity develop into a “cry 
baby.” No words or admonitions 
against crying will avail against a 
mother’s example. 

In the child’s case, at first, crying 
when disappointed is natural. It is 
merely one of the uncontrolled; unbal- 
anced reactions of immaturity; in the 
mother’s case crying is unnatural. It is 
an evidence of the fixation in adult life 
of a childhood reaction to experience. 
It is an evidence of emotional imma- 
turity. To train the child, it is there- 
fore necessary for the mother to grow 
up herself. When she is disappointed 
she must take it “like a good sport” with 
a smile or a jest. The intense imitative- 
ness of childhood will train her child in 
good emotional reactions without the 
necessity of verbal admonitions. 

Another frequent childish reaction is 
excess. The child plays till it is ready 
to drop from exhaustion. It eats till ready 
to burst. The mother hopes to train it 
out of those reactions. Yet if that 
woman allows herself an orgy of spring 
cleaning till she goes to bed sick with 
grippe, the center of solicitude and at- 
tention, her daughter will assuredly be 
a flapper who burns the candle at both 
ends and can not see moderation. 

For the child’s sake, then, all parents 
must grow up emotionally Mothers 
must be lovely, sweet tempered, depend- 
able, in order to “grow” lovely, sweet- 
tempered, dependable children. Such 
emotional maturity is the natural result 
of a truly adult emotional development. 
The outstanding fact in the child’s hor- 
izon, in the circle of his emotions, is 
himself. This persistence of the self as 
the center of the universe is the greatest 
hang-over from childhood. The greatest 
antidote to the self-limited horizon, with 
its absolute lack of a sense of propor- 
tion and values, is work of some sort, 
and art. Work demands the develop- 
ment of qualities that come from a daily 
coping with reality. Art, in all its forms, 
music, literature, painting, etc., sweeps 
the individual from her narrow boun- 
daries into the wider sphere of the world. 

It is quite possible to grow up emo- 
tionally. Persistent youth, for an adult 
in years, is a sign of arrested emotional 
development. It will thwart and destroy 
all the higher issues of full maturity. It 
will rebound on the children, keeping 
them always confined within the trying 
emotional reactions of childhood. It will 
prevent the best physical and psycholog- 
ical development of the race. A parent 
whose interests are centered in a wide- 
flung horizon, who takes personal slights 
and injuries and disappointments with a 
shrug of the shoulders, will of necessity 
have children who quickly outgrow their 
natural childish reactions and acquire a 
true emotional maturity. 
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Playing With Steel 


(Continued from page 19) 


New York Turn-Verein carried off the 
honors and held them until 1924, when 
Mrs. Charles Hopper of the New York 
Fencers Club defeated her, and was in 
turn defeated by Mrs. L. M. Schoon- 
maker, ot the same organization, in 
1925. But it is the year 1924 that marks 
a great event for women fencers, for it 
was in August of that year that two 
women represented the United States at 
the Olympic Games in Paris—the first 
to carry our colors in the sport at this 
world-wide athletic meet. Quite na- 
turally the honor was given to Mrs. 
Hopper and Miss Gehrig. 

Among the Eastern colleges, Mt. 
Holyoke and Vassar both have fencing, 
Vassar listing it as an elective subject in 
the Department of Physical Education. 
The Brooklyn Edison Company, in 
Brooklyn, New York, has a master for 
its employees and is planning to enter 
a girls’ team in the national champion- 
ship meet to be held in New York, 
April first. Many of the dramatic 
schools teach fencing and of course there 
are hundreds of private masters. 

Interest in the sport seems to jump 
from the Eastern to the Western coast 
with a strong woman membership in the 
Sacramento Valley Division of the 
Amateur Fencers League of America, 
an established course at Mills College 
and one at the Castillejo School at Palo 
Alto. In the South there is a girls’ fenc- 
ing team at Baylor College, in Belton, 
Texas, for one instance; and there are 
courses at the Universities of Wisconsin 
and Michigan, perhaps others. 

Now what is the essence of this sport 
that interests so many people? And why 
does it interest them? Any fencer will 
tell you there is nothing so exhilarating 
as a play of wits and strength against an 
opponent—a statement that gains mean- 
ing when one witnesses a bout and learns 
the weapons and the rules. 

There are three weapons—the foil, 
the sabre and the epée. The foil, being 
the lightest, is the one used by all be- 
ginners and by women. It has a four- 
sided blade about thirty-five inches long, 
and a small guard for the hand, known 
as the “bell.” Victory in a bout is granted 
to the person who five times touches her 
opponent on the body. The sabre is flat, 
like a knife, with a cutting edge and a 
blunted point and the hand is protected 
by a basket-shaped hilt. The epée, or 
duelling sword, has a three-sided blade, 
a larger bell than the foil, and a three- 
pronged tip called the pointe d’arret. 
One touch ends a bout with the epée. 

Perhaps this difference in weapons ex- 
plains why men and women seldom com- 
pete; men generally using the epée or the 
sabre, women only the foils. Women 
fencers in general will tell you that they 
simply haven’t the strength to play the 


rougher game, though friendly and ex- 
hibitional bouts between men and women 
are sometimes held. 

So much for the weapons. The offi- 
cial costume consists of a short velvet 
skirt, white padded jacket which buttons 
snugly at the neck and under the arm, 
leaving an expanse of unbroken white for 
target, a glove for the right hand, and 
a wire cage to protect the face. Many 
of the college girls, however, wear their 
gymnasium tloomers, middy blouses or 
white shirts, with a pad either under or 
over their blouse. 

Watch a fencing bout some time, and 
you will understand the fencer’s satis- 
faction in his sport. Here is demon- 
strated not alone the strength to thrust 
or avert a blade, but the anxious watch- 
ing for an opportunity to strike home, 
the quickness of the mind and the eye 
to outwit the other fellow. In most of 
our sports there is teamwork, which is 
very commendable for the development 
of united effort, but which leaves the 
player dependent upon his fellow play- 
ers; or there is the spectacular proficiency 
of a teat well done. In fencing there is 
“my judgment against your judgment 
and the glory of success dependent en- 
tirely upon me.” 


At Home Abroad 


(Continued from page 20) 


most women’s clubs, and there is much 
besides. The London club brought over 
to Oxford the first women Rhodes 
scholar. 

The work of its philanthropic com- 
mittee is a long story that never will be 
told because so much of it is confidential. 
The children of Americans have been 
educated. There is a fund used for the 
relief of distress among American 
women. Only the president of the club 
and the chairman of the committee know 
to whom this money goes; only they 
know who it is who has solicited aid. 
And it has happened that many Ameri- 
can women who had no other place to 
turn have gone there and without hurt 
to pride have found help. That the 
club’s aid is not for American women 
only is proved by its maintenance of 
fifty beds in the Royal Free Hospital; 
maternity beds, open to the women of 
all nations. 


The American Women’s Club in 
Paris is the outgrowth of the war, and 
is the continuation of work begun in a 
Young Women’s Christian Association 
hostess house. When the armistice 
brought the Y. W. C. A. work to a 
close, the women at the Paris headquar- 
ters called a meeting of American women 
living in Paris, and suggested the forma- 
tion of aclub. As help and stimulation, 
the Y. W. C. A. offered to supply the 
new organization with rooms and equip- 
ment for the first year, and the dues col- 
lected during that time were given as a 
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nest egg. So, under the generous guid-. 
ance of the Y. W. C. A., the new club 
began life in the Petrograd Hotel in the 
rue Caumartin. A year later, in 1921, 
it was independently organized, and aft- 
er a period of work and development ina 
leased building in the Boulevard Males- 
herbes, the American Women’s Club of 
Paris was able, in the summer of 1924, 
to move into its own building at 61 rue 
Boissiére. The history of the club is 
one of astonishing growth and prosperity, 

The club house is very beautiful: an 
old mansion which has lost none of its 
artistic perfection in being fitted to mod- 
ern needs. ‘The decorations are in the 
white and gold of the Louis Quinze 
period. There are salons, and _ ball 
rooms; music room and library, and out- 
side the dining-room is a delightful lat- 
ticed terrace overlooking the garden, 
The eleven bedrooms are let to club 
members, and to the members of affil- 
iated clubs. 

The information bureau is one of the 
busiest in the building, for to it go all 
the perplexed travelers with their prob- 
lems; where to find a house, and where 
to find a servant; to what school shall 
the boy be sent, and where in that world 
of frocks, which Paris is, can one find 
just the right one for oneself and one’s 
purse ? 

One who knew the Paris club only 
through the columns of the Herald might 
infer it to be purely a social organization, 
so many are the balls and teas and bridge 
parties reported. For this there are two 
reasons. ‘These women find work easier 
when it has the aspect of play. And, 
too, many of the functions given in the 
club rooms have nothing to do with the 
club itself; the salons are always in de- 
mand for rental—a happy state of affairs 
for those who are trying to reduce the 
mortgage. 

But the best and biggest side of the 
Paris club’s work has nothing to do 
with the society column. It is the side 
that is concerned with finding positions 
for those in need of work. And with 
arranging concerts for young musicians 
who have need to be brought to the 
attention of the public. And with artists 
so poor that they have no address to give 
when they make application to be al- 
lowed to show their work at the club 
with the hope of selling. In one memo- 
rable instance a young etcher came with 
only a few sous in his pocket and went 
away with three thousand francs. It is 
concerned, too, with Russian refugees 
whose treasures, through the kindly of- 
fices of the club, have been transformed 
into money for the day’s necessities. And 
with other incidents, numerous and 
varied, which make one believe that Mrs. 
Albert N. Connett, president of the 
Paris club, would agree with Mrs. Cur- 
tis Brown, who, in making a report on 
her presidential term to the London club, 
said: 

“T hold ‘international’ to be the mest 
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What is your business or profession ee eos 
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The theatre protessionally Educating vour children Travel Music 
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What household or office equipment have you found especially usetul and efficient, and what further equipment do 
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important word in our vocabulary. Im- 
portant to our present status and future 
growth, we can not think of it too much 
nor work for it too earnestly. We can 
be of more value to each other and to 
the new members who join our forces 
if we think internationally. Unless there 
is that flame, there is nothing but tem- 
porary success to be achieved. Our 
reputation and our importance as an 
organization are irrevocably attached to 
our interpretation of that word.” 

There are now such clubs of American 
women in eighteen countries—as far 
apart as Shanghai and Ecuador. With 
such ideals, they are a quiet force at 
work to bring the womanhood of the 
world together in sympathy and under- 
standing. 


Pine Mountain 
(Continued from page 15) 


the woman doctor who settled on the 
creek was very welcome. Her work has 
prospered till now there is hardly a baby 
born within the circuit of her horseback 
traveling that she doesn’t usher into the 
world; many of the people have volun- 
tarily been vaccinated and inoculated 
against typhoid; trachoma is being 
fought ; the school-children have been ex- 
amined ; a dental clinic is run whenever 
a dentist can be borrowed; bad eyes 
have had glasses and those who needed 
hospital care have had it. Altogether 
“there has been a remarkable change 
from the suspicious attitude of people 
who feared to do anything for them- 
selves.” Now the settlement is a busy 
center of play for the children and 
neighborhood life for their parents. 

It is hard to tell, with this settlement 
school, where the schoo! leaves off and 
the settlement begins. Some of the chil- 
dren in residence are orphans, and there 
is always work for them to be done in 
the months when school proper is not in 
session. All through the year the influ- 
ence of the settlement spreads through 
the hills. It had a share in bringing the 
road over the mountain that cuts down 
the mail-carry from fourteen to six miles 
each way. “We have very friendly re- 
lations with the country school teachers,” 
Mrs. Zande reports. ‘They visit us for 
the week-end once a month through the 
good weather, for meetings of an in- 
spirational and social character, usually 
addressed by someone from some other 
school, like Berea. Some of our teachers 
go to the nearby schools regularly for 
health work, sewing, games, etc. Our 
nurse is in constant demand by the 
neighbors, who think of her as a friend 
in their need. The community comes 
to us on big days, like the Fourth, Fair 
Day and Christmas. . . . Our con- 


Viction increases steadily that we must 
do work in the neighborhood which is 
constructive in the long run rather than 
immediately helpful.” 

In the long run the existence of the 





mountain culture is a precarious one. 
Lacking contact with the outside world 
it carries in itself the seeds of deteriora- 
tion, to be sure. But the contacts that 
chance brings as the mines and the rail- 
roads push into the hills make as often 
for decay as for growth. Not until the 
foreign-born workers came, for instance, 
was it unsafe for a woman to travel the 
forest trails alone. And the spread of a 
smug, city-bred standardization pushes 
as relentlessly against these hill-barriers 
as against every other surviving frag- 
ment of native culture in America. The 
old handcrafts languish except where 
they are intelligently fostered. ‘The old 
songs also languish, though the children 
around the fire at Pine Mountain can 
still wring the heart with their deep 
wailing cadences. How long will they 
be sung when radio brings Broadway 
blues to compete with them? 

Lovely as are the elements of this cul- 
tural heritage, Pine Mountain sees a 
larger task than merely to conserve it. 
It fosters the mountain ways when they 
are truly an expression of mountain life 
and when they offer something of lasting 
value in the future of the mountain chil- 
dren; it seeks to establish better ways 
when the old ones are essentially de- 
structive; and it works hard to interpret 
to the children whose roots are in the 
mountains the new life that comes 
crowding in with the mines and rail- 
roads. By industrial training and the 
inculcation of habits of clean living, by 
explicit instruction on what the life of 
the pioneer has to give them, by the 
practice of simplicity and taste, the 
school seeks to play a part in building a 
new life in the mountains. 


Mary Dillon 


(Continued from page 18) 


Once when she was called as a witness 
before the New York~-Public Service 
Commission, engaged in adjusting gas 
rates, she surprised those men with her 
grasp of the accounting, statistical and 
financial departments of her company. 
One would hardly think it of her, if he 
could see her in the retreat she has es- 
tablished in the wilds of Vermont, where 
now and then she may run away and be 
free. There, this merry young woman, 
slim and bobbed-haired, is a hunter who 
hits her mark, a rider who graces her 
mount, a bookworm who reads half a 
day, and something of a dreamer, too. 
Because she knows how and when to 
play, her friends say, she is able, phys- 
ically and mentally, to accomplish a great 
mass of work. 

At home Miss Dillon is Mrs. Henry 
Farber, wife of a wholesale coal dealer, 
whom she married in 1923. The fact 
that she still moves ahead testifies to his 
cooperation in her career. As she her- 
self puts it, matrimony and a career 
would be incompatible otherwise, since 
the husband must understand that, after 
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a day at the office, the wife needs to be 
made comfortable as well as he. Miss 
Dillon’s work especially requires a broad- 
minded attitude, for the demands of her 
position often monopolize after-office 
hours and even week-ends. 

Miss Dillon is recognized and wel- 
comed in the inner circles of the gas 
world. But for many years, as a woman 
pioneer in the industry, she was obliged 
to sit on the outskirts, glancing long- 
ingly in. Nothing interests her more 
now than improving the opportunities 
for other women who wish to become 
executives in. this industry, closely re- 
lated to the housewife’s job. She blazed 
a trail. Largely as a result of her ef- 
forts, the Empire State Gas and Electric 
Company formed its Woman’s Section, 
of which Miss Dillon is chairman. Its 
purpose is to develop women employees 
for advancement, training them mean- 
time to establish pleasant relations be- 
tween the company and the public. Her 
own company practices no discrimina- 
tion between women and men. Miss 
Dillon, who handles the employing and 
promoting in this “family” of four hun- 
dred, makes the sole query: ‘Can this 
person handle this job?” Able women 
fill many of the most important posts. 

When one enters the Brooklyn Bor- 
ough Gas Company’s new building, its 
foyer arranged and decorated like a 
courtyard, and sits in its general man- 
ager’s office, furnished like a home, one 
feels far away from the mad whirl of 
“Coney” just outside the door. How- 
ever much time Miss Dillon spends in 
these harmonious surroundings, though, 
she never forgets that community. She 
is a Coney Islander to the core, and 
proud of it, a booster for her town and 
a steady worker for its babies and its 
homes. She helped establish the Coney 
Island branch of the American Frugality 
League and the Baby Center. She 
helped organize the local Chamber of 
Commerce and is serving on its board. 
She is also secretary of the corporation 
that proposes to erect a two-and-a-half- 
million dollar hotel on the Coney Island 
board walk. 

Her idea of community service has 
spread through her force. Her employees 
have saved many an emergency situation 
when the day’s business for shore dinner 
venders depended upon instant repairs, 
unconnected with gas. The gas com- 
pany’s new home has become in a sense 
a community center, available for meet- 
ings, frolics and benefits. 

The head of the Brooklyn Borough 
Gas believes that the company and all 
its people should be the best neighbors 
they can. In consequence she is in con- 
stant demand for dinners, meetings, 
drives and social service enterprises. 
When she returned recently from a trip 
abroad, the Coney Island Chamber of 
Commerce honored her with a testimo- 
nial dinner—a unique honor, they say, 
for a public utility official. 















ITH holidays well over and the 

New Year a month on its way, 

life has room for evenings full of 
quiet spaces. “The Confessions of a 
Reformer” is a fascinating book which 
stands up well under the test of hour- 
long reading. Its author-reformer is 
Frederic Howe, lawyer, legislator, tax 
expert, director of the People’s Institute, 
Commissioner of Immigration at the 
Port of New York, and now host to the 
School of Opinion on Nantucket. He 
has led a busy and active life among a 
group of interesting people who make 
the wheels go ‘round. But his book is 
something more than the external record 
of a varied existence. It is the account 
of the development of a man’s soul, 
through a period of years that marked a 
distinct change in the thought of Amer- 
ica. He lived through one illusion after 
another concerning man’s motives, their 
desires and their politics. He sloughed 
off theory after theory. He was in the 
crest of a wave of reform that saw hand- 
wrought perfection just ahead. That 
wave smashed to bits against the war, 
and with its shattering Mr. Howe came 
almost to disaster, and then to a clear 
and wise knowledge of himself. His 
book tells of the Cleveland traction fight, 
of Woodrow Wilson at Johns Hopkins 
and in Paris, of Mark Hanna and of 
Henry George. Yet the most fascinat- 
ing thing about it is not vital episodes 
and people, but the earnest psychological 
honesty of the man who writes of them. 

“The Elder Sister’ is not so satisfac- 
tory for evening-long reading. It is 
Frank Swinnerton’s new novel, and that 
alone is enough to recommend it to his 
many admirers. Perhaps they will not 
be disappointed, but to us the story 
seemed diffuse, dull, and utterly without 
the sustained reality of the same author's 
marvelous “Nocturne.” 

“The Glass Window’, much less pre- 
tentious, is far more real. Readers of 
the Atlantic Monthly know Lucy Fur- 
man well, and now her Kentucky 
mountaineers appear between more 
substantial covers. “The book is a series 
of sketches, each one complete in itself, 
yet strung on threads of character and 
slender plot that hold them together in 
novel form. An introductory page says: 
“The scene of the following story is 
laid in the opening years of this cen- 
tury, at the founding of the Settlement 
School at Hindman, in Knott County, 
Kentucky. Great changes have, of 
course, taken place in the mountain 
region during the past twenty-five years.” 


The Bookshelf | 


By M. A. 


One would like to see Uncle Lot and 
Aunt Ailsie now, and to know whether 
they found the treasures of civilization 
great enough to compensate for its trials. 

For a “pick-up” book, to be read in 
odd moments before dinner, or between 
bridge and bed, or on commuting trains, 
there is Stella Benson’s “The Little 
World’. Her mind is a pranky and 
unexpected delight, full of sparkles and 
depths and subtle colors. She has trav- 
eled around the world, earning her way 
from place to place, and always seeing 
the thing that is most elfin. Manila, 
Macao, Hongkong, Louisiana, and New 
Mexico, Angels in the Red Sea, India 
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Rebecca West 


lividly outstanding among the 
younger English women writers is Re- 
becca West, author of “The Return of 
the Soldier’ and “The Judge.” Still 
only thirty-three, Rebecca West has 
been writing since she was a child— 
publishing her first poem when she was 
twelve and at fourteen engaging in 
netspaper correspondence concerning 
the suffrage movement. At eighteen she 
sent an article to a feminist paper called 
“The Freewoman,” and was forthwith 
invited to join the staff. She joined it, 
and went on writing for it and other 
papers, specializing in book reviews. 
Miss West is of “English garrison-Irish 
stock,” from County Kerry, on her fa- 
ther’s side, and of a famous family of 
musicians on her mother’s. She went to 
school at Edinburgh—remember how 
she pictures it in “The Judge’?—and 
tried her hand at acting before she 
turned wholly to journalism and novels. 
“IT mean to write all sorts of books be- 
fore I’m done,” she says. 
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and Yunnan, all have attracted her wan- 
dering eye and exhilarated her rakish 
fancy. And some times her pen sets 
down phrases of sheer genius, as in the 
description of the Grand Canyon. 

“Adventures in Understanding’ is a 
book of sketches of a very different type. 
Quiet, slow-moving, charming with a 
smile rather than with a flash of wit, 
they will be equally popular in front of 
radiators, gas-logs, and country fire- 
places. It is years since the last book 
of David Grayson brought the content- 
ment of country life to harassed city 
folk. This time he himself is living in 
the city, but he brought his country point 
of view in his suitcase, and he sets it up 
in his tower apartment and watches the 
city’s life through its lens. 

It is very sad to have a favorite author 
fall flat on his face and smash a handful 
of balloons and a four-story meringue 
pie. That is the kind of a tumble Mr, 
Christopher Morley took with “Thunder 
on the Left’. It is a fantasy, whose plot 
arises out of the conversation of a group 
of children who wonder if grown-ups 
really do have a good time. Martin 
resolves to find out, and the rest of the 
book takes place in the grown-up lives 
of the other children, among whom Mar- 
tin’s ten-year-old soul wanders in a six- 
foot body. There is beauty in the book, 
and humanity, and tragedy, but they get 
mired in a morass of portentous symbol- 
ism and mysterious allusions that never 
dry into shape. One of the essentials 
of a fantasy is a current of delight so 
swift and sure that you accept the tale 
entire, without a query or a research. 
“Where the Blue Begins” had that cur- 
rent. “Thunder on the Left’ hasn't. A 
prefacing sentence quoted from Gold- 
smith says, “The undertaking a comedy 
not merely sentimental was very danger- 
ous.’ Perhaps that is the trouble. Or 
perhaps a friend of ours was more ac- 
curate with his single word, ‘“Blither- 
ing!” 

Even if your pianistic ability lies only 
in one finger, you will enjoy “The Book 
of American Negro Spirituals’”’. It con- 
tains sixty-one of the old songs, put into 
notes as accurately as is possible with 
such individual music. J. Rosamond 
Johnson, who made most of the arrange- 
ments, has been extraordinarily success- 
ful in preserving the essential simplicity 
of the songs, and at the same time in pro- 
viding them with accompaniments which 
express their harmonies and their spirit, 
and suggest their intricate rhythms. 
The book is ably introduced by another 
Negro, James Weldon Johnson, who 
discusses the origins of the Spirituals, 
their preservation, and the effect on mod- 
ern musical composition of Negro music 
with its involved and _ predominating 
rhythmic schemes. 

Nathalia Crane, the Brooklyn child 
who writes poems as other children play 
games, has a new published volume 
called “Lava Lane.” The.verses have 
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charm and fantasy, they use bizarre and 
colorful words as a child uses bits of 
gay glass and enamel to stud a sand pie. 
Their rhythms are masters of their 
meanings. Great poetry they are not, 
but they are vivid and intriguing. Un- 
fortunately age or praise is making 
young Nathalia_ self-conscious, and 
wrigglings and struttings interrupt the 
flow of gay childishness. 

Two women, Harriet and Vetta 
Goldstein, who are professors of art in 
the Division of Home Economics of the 
University of Minnesota, have written 
a most useful handbook, “Art in Every 
Day Life.” Starting with simple rules 
of harmony, proportion and balance it 
applies them to homes, and room decora- 
tion, and even to dresses and hats and 
coiffures. A multitude of illustrations 
leave no doubt as to the text’s meaning, 
and the whole book is an excellent vol- 
ume for slow perusal or quick reference. 

“The Great Woman Statesman” is 
the title of an abstract of the monu- 
mental “Life of Susan B. Anthony” to 
which Mrs. Ida Husted Harper gave 
so many devoted years. The abstract 
was made by Nanette B. Paul, LL.B., 
and is specifically intended for the use 
of the Susan B. Anthony Wheels, those 
smaller groups which feed the Susan B. 
Foundation. | Consequently 
events are the things stressed, and details 
are left to research in other books. A 
plan of study for the Wheels is included, 
and this suggests supplementary readings. 
Mrs. Paul has done a much-needed 
piece of work. Our greatest heroines be- 
come ghosts too quickly, and a_ book 
which reminds the short-memoried pub- 
lic of their sacrifices is very welcome. 


“The Dybbuk” 
(Continued from page 16) 


off the veil, and refuses to go on with 
the ceremony. Her voice and her mien 
is that of the dead student. She is pos- 
sessed of a Dybbuk. 

Terrified and heart-broken, her father 
takes her to the synagogue that the priest 
may heal her. A dream informs one of 
the rabbis that this curse has fallen on 
the merchant’s house because of an in- 
jury done his dead friend. The high 


priest summons the rabbinical court to 
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judge between the dead and the living. 
Testimony is taken from both of them, 
the high priest interpreting for the spirit. 
The father admits his guilt and judg- 
ment is pronounced upon him, the gift 
of half his wealth to the poor, and cer- 
tain ceremonial penances. But the spirit 
is not satisfied, and the Dybbuk will not 
depart. 

There remains the ceremony of exor- 
cism and of excommunication, and these 
the priest prepares to use. No words 
can convey the terror and intensity of 
the struggle between the young Dybbuk, 
defiant in the frail body of his betrothed, 
and the old priest, powerful in his wis- 
dom and his religion. It is a struggle 
that racks them both, and that ends 
only when the Dybbuk surrenders, 
routed by the dreadful power of the spir- 
its which the priest calls to his aid. 

The girl, sane but exhausted, is left 
to sleep. In the midst of the silence the 
voice of the student comes out of the 
air, worn, outlawed but indomitable. “I 
have been cast out of your body, now I 
will possess your soul.” 

His predestined bride rises to follow 
his voice, and her body falls to the floor, 
freeing her soul for his. 

Telling it, the story scarcely seems 
stage material. Seeing it, one is held 
fast by beauty, sincerity, a sense of rush- 
ing power that binds one in the play’s 
spell. ‘ It is a great play. Perhaps it is 
a greater production. All the rich lore 
of the Lewisohn sisters, founders and 
directors of the Neighborhood Play- 
house,* all the knowledge locked in the 
hearts of East Side Jewry, all the pa- 
tience, and art, and loving capacity for 
perfecting details and welding scenes 
that distinguish the staff of this Play- 
house have been poured abundantly into 
the play’s producing. The result is 
power and beauty, rhythms that beat 
passions and ecstasy, an intensity of spir- 
itual force that holds you in its rushing 
tide. 

The production has a unity which sub- 
merges individual actors for the play’s 
greater good. Mary Ellis is an exquisite 
Leah, bemused and childish in her own 
character, and uncannily defiant when 
possessed by the Dybbuk. Her foil is 
Frade, the grandmother, played by Dor- 
othy Sands, a good-natured, kind-hearted 
old woman, full of common sense and 
superstitions. Albert Carroll plays the 
extremely difficult réle of the Talmud 
student with a repressed and passionate 
fervor. Edgar Kent is a magnificent old 
high priest, worn and tired until he is 
reminded of the glory of his ancestors 
and the power of his religion. David 

Vardi, director in association with Alice 
Lewisohn, made the production a whole, 
and to him one pays the tribute of deep 
admiration. 

But it is to a more intangible thing 
that the play owes its life, to the spirit 
of the Playhouse, a spirit of adventure 


*See the Civizen, February 21, 1925. 
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and of accumulated experience, a spirit 
of imagination as broad and deep as the 
world, the spirit that is back of all the 
patience and skill of its staff. Without 
these things ‘““The Dybbuk” would be a 
curious ethnographical shell. With them 
it rises to breathless greatness. 


Ruth McCormick 


(Continued from page 12) 


tive except a constant temperature of 
forty degrees. 

“Our milk has saved more than one 
baby’s life. One of the most interesting 
cases was that of a sick baby who had 
to go from California to London. Her 
mother, an Englishwoman, wrote me 
that her baby was very ill, so ill that 
she couldn’t live through the trip unless 
she had absolutely pure milk. It wasn’t 
safe to depend on the ordinary sources 
of supply. She could bring the child as 
far as Chicago on California milk, but 
from Chicago on, the doctor had recom- 
mended my product. I went down and 
milked and cooled and bottled that milk 
myself, wrote out directions for keeping 
it cold, packed it, and took it into Chi- 
cago. A month later a letter came from 
London saying that the last pint had 
just been opened, seventeen days after 
I had bottled it, and that the milk was 
just as sweet as the first pint. The 
mother said she fed it to her baby with 
tears in her eyes.” 

In recognition of her work as a cattle- 
breeder she has been made a member of 
the Board of Directors of the Holstein 
Fresian Cattle Association, the only 
woman in the United States to hold 
that position. Her particular job is the 
chairmanship of that organization’s Ex- 
tension Service Committee. Here too 
she is carrying out her policy of educa- 
tion. She is holding survey conferences 
all over the United States to find out 
the peculiar problems of the Holstein- 
Fresian breeders of each locality. From 
those small conferences will grow bigger 
regional conferences, and the threads of 
those will all be gathered together in 
one central conference of breeders, milk 
producers, distributors, dairy men, health 
officials, and consumers’ representatives, 
in which they will table their common 
problems and talk over ways and means 
of solving them. 

Mrs. McCormick’s latest acquisition 
is the old Dick Turpin ranch in Wyom- 
ing. She knew the state as a child, and 
loved its wide spaces and its sense of 
freedom, and after her husband’s sudden 
death: last spring she took the children 
and fled out there to find courage and 
a reason for going on. Fishing, shooting, 
riding and tramping all lie just beyond 
her doorstep and she is already planning 
experiments in the new country. 

Concerning her political aspirations 
she is delightedly vague, and one imag- 
ines that the politicians of Illinois would 
feel much more peaceful if she would 
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declare a desire for a definite office. She 
says herself that she has been in politics 
since she was twelve years old, and that 
she is in to stay. Office per se has no 
glamour for her. The daughter of 
one United States Senator and wife of 
another, she has no illusions about the 
demands, the honors, or the rewards of 
politics. 

‘I may, or I may not, run for office,” 
she said it with a captivating twinkle in 
her eye. “I can visualize a situation 
whereby I might render a distinct serv- 
ice by running for a conspicuous post, 
but just at present I have no definite 
plans.” 

It was a cryptic utterance, worthy of 
her powerful and wily father. This much 
is certain, that whatever Ruth McCor- 
mick does, it will be interesting and 
vivid. She has a genius for electrifying 
any situation into which she walks. 


Know Your Courts 
(Continued from page 23) 


only thirteen of those convicted were 
actually sentenced to jail and of those 
thirteen apparently only five really got 
there. 

Coming to thieving, startling cases 
were brought to the attention of cer- 
tain Massachusetts women who made 
surveys of their courts. For example, 
we encountered the case of the “King of 
the Burglars.” His chief crime was bur- 
glary. He went in and out of the court 
eighteen times without ever getting real 
penalties. On the nineteenth time bets 
were up all over the town as to whether 
or not he would do the court or be done 
by it. But on the nineteenth time, an 
honest man had taken the trouble to give 
the judge his record and there was noth- 
ing for it but to convict him; so finally, 
on the nineteenth time, he went to jail. 

How is this serious evasion of the 
law carried out? First, influence steps 
in, political pull, that prevents cases of 
preferred criminals, men high up, ever 
coming into the court. Second, cheap 
lawyers are invoked, who get their client 
off by abuse of legal technicalities—get- 
ting the case nol-prossed, by filing, that 
is pigeonholing the whole thing, by con- 
tinuing cases, etc. Continuing cases, I 
understand, is the bane of Chicago. 
Cases are continued, I heard a Federal 
District Attorney say, in that city until 
all facts are lost to the memory of man. 
An illustration of the extreme use of 
the technicalities was that of a man 
who was released because in the 
indictment a certain make of revolver 
which he carried was spelled with a ¢ 
instead of an s. 

Such conditions must not be allowed 
to continue. The part of the women 
and the churches of our country should 
be to make the courts known to the peo- 
ple by surveys made of these courts. 

Here is what the Moral Welfare 


Committee of the Massachusetts Federa- 





tion of Churches has recommended to 
the church body of Massachusetts: 

First: That the Federation itself ap- 
point a central committee that shall 
make a survey of the court dockets of the 
Federal court and see that the results 
are widely circulated throughout the 
churches of Massachusetts; also sent to 
the President of the United States and 
his Attorney General of the Department 
of Justice. 

Second: That local churches form 
local “Know Your Courts” Committees 
that shall read the dockets of the local 
courts and place them before the people 
of the community. 

I find that the women and the 
churches are eager to do this work if 
some one will teach them precisely how. 
So I am giving examples of surveys that 
have been made. 


STATE COURT SURVEY 
Here We Have a Good Lower Court, but 
Penalties Disappear in Superior Court. 
Lower Court 
Total Number of Arrests for 6 Months.. 171 


Number found Guilty.................- 149 
Number of Suspended Sentences........ 2 
ge. | 147 


Superior Court 


A ppealed Cases 





INGE TRIE a a0o 106015 asc or01s'y pwc Cras wibiaers 5 
NONE 6-5 a op Sw oi sbi dkss bes 21 
Jail Same, Fine Increased.............. 3 
Jail Same, Fine Decreased.............. 1 
DAMMe GEMORCE (JAN)... esc ccc ccessecs 1 
Nd fot orarai cis atid ic eave wieiate varie seid ease 27 
RIE Ee Ere a eee Se ee 6 
SIEM Seg oe eet oracle rary, Steay 66 
aE Serge noe ae eee 7 
DE ccs gin rias acne ansiawa savin 1 
INNS cow viycele cle rere swank eae eres 1 
So See aes eee el eae eee 1 
RMNNN io rs ores ois wir a we oy ecko ia ae gnets 7 

147 


FEDERAL CoURT SURVEY 
“Two REAsons WuHy PRouIsiTION Is A Suc- 
CESS IN THE SOUTHERN HALF OF NEBRASKA 

Reason 1: Hon. T. C. Munger, Judge of the 
U. S. District Court. 

Reason 2: Hon. W. Stewart, Assistant U. 
S. District Attorney. 

The following is a record of liquor cases in 
Judge Munger’s court for the vear 1922. In 
each case, Mr. Stewart was the prosecuting 
attorney. 


RRMNIRIOEE IE OMB 6. 55.0 o'sdssie.cdicexiavs wiaiorcex 181 
Number of convictions...........cscceee- 181 
Number of cases dismissed............ None 
PINDER SENT 10 JOT. cess cece es wdecsewese 90 
EO RS are ae eee enn, 140 
Maximum jail sentence............... 2 yrs. 
RERUN (NIC eas oe $1,000 
Total amount of fines............. $32,865.00 
Total jail sentences....33 yrs. 5 mos. 21 days 
Average amount of fine............. $234.75 
Average jail sentence.............. 414 mos. 


We Challenge Anyone to Show a Better 
Record in Any Federal Court in the 
United States 
If the courts and prosecuting attorneys 
everywhere, both federal and state, would 
follow the example of Judge Munger and Mr. 
Stewart, the problem of law enforcement 

would be solved in a very short time. 
F. A. Hicu, State Superintendent, 
Anti-Saloon League of Nebraska.” 


Besides this it would be well to show 
the number of cases that never seem to 
get into the court; also to name the 
judges who give penalties as against 
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those who soft-pedal penalties; also to 
tell what technicalities are being used 
as the loophole of escape, such as con- 
tinuation or suspended sentence, etc. 

“No Dutch Cleanser like Publicity,” 
said one of the women who surveyed the 
Massachusetts Courts. 

Do you suppose that if every state 
had a central “Know Your Courts” 
Committee composed of the organized 
women and churches and if this com- 
mittee made public what each Federal 
District Attorney was doing, we should 
have districts presided over by inactive 
or evasive attorneys, as described by Mrs, 
Willebrandt ? 

Annual surveys sent to the proper 
authorities would not only clean out lax 
officials but would lay the basis of knowl- 
edge on which an up-to-date criminal 
court procedure could be reared. Ours 
to-day, according to Dean Roscoe 
Pound, of Harvard Law School, is fifty 
years behind the times. 


Washington 


(Continued from page 9) 


find out what to do about alleged foreign 
monopoly control of raw products. Its 
hearings are the result of Secretary 
Hoover’s determined campaign against 
the British export restrictions on crude 
rubber. Some months ago Secretary 
Hoover opened fire on foreign monopo- 
lies of raw products, with his guns 
trained directly against the British, who 
he alleges are responsible for the enor- 
mous increase in the price of rubber to 
American manufacturers; an_ increase 
which has added two or three dollars te 
the cost of each automobile tire sold in 
this country. His frequent blasts have 
drawn warm retorts from the British, 
who feel that they have as much right to 
“interfere with the free flow of 
economic forces” by restricting exports 
of raw materials to protect their own in- 
dustries as the United States has to do 
the same thing by a prohibitive tariff. 
The friendship of Great Britain and 
America is being as sorely strained by 
the present controversy over rubber as 
by anything which has happened in the 
last ten years, and there are some who 
question whether the high price of auto- 
mobile tires in America is worth it. 

Domestic monopolies are also coming 
in for much scrutiny. Senator Walsh, 
of Montana, acting for the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, is having such a 
party as he has not enjoyed since the 
days of his Teapot Dome inquisition, in 
endeavoring to prove that the Aluminum 
Company, of which Secretary Mellon 
and his brother are the chief stockhold- 
ers, and in which the Secretary of the 
Treasury was formerly a director, has 
been carrying on a beautifully organized 
monopoly under the nose of the Depart- 
ment of Justice and the Federal Trade 
Commission. 
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Seldom has a greater contrast in law- 
vers been presented, than when Attorney- 
General Sargent faced Senator Walsh 
across the table, and with imperturbable 
calm answered a barrage of questions im- 
plying that the Department had deliber- 
ately refused to proceed against the 
Aluminum Company because of Secre- 
tary Mellon's connection with it. Sena- 
tor Walsh, failing in this, brought out 
evidence to show that the Attorney Gen- 
eral knew nothing of what was happen- 
ing in his own department; that although 
the investigation had been going on in 
a desultory way since last March, Mr. 
Sargent knew nothing about it until No- 
vember. 

Mr. Sargent beamed. This was ex- 
actly what he wanted to prove himself. 
If he knew nothing about the case, he 
was cleared of any suspicion of collusion. 
So he built up a powerful defense of 
ignorance, and after two days on the 


stand, departed, content that he had. 
proved the very thing that Senator 
Walsh wanted to bring out. Not more 


bland and seraphically innocent were the 
fat pink cherubs painted on the ceiling 
of the committee room than Mr. Sar- 
gent. 

Senator Walsh is now examining offi- 
cials of the Federal Trade Commission 
and has at least brought out a deplorable 
lack of codrdination between the Depart- 
ment and the Commission. ‘The report 
of the Department of Justice on its find- 
ings in the case will be published in a 
few weeks; inasmuch as the preliminary 
report of its agent has already stated that 
no facts to support the charge of law 
violations were developed-in the field in- 
vestigation, Aluminum Company ofh- 
cials probably have little cause for sleep- 
less nights over the pending report. 

The most pointed shaft which has 
been launched by the Progressives 
against the Administration was the re- 
cent charge of Senator Norris, indepen- 
dent Republican, that President Coolidge 
has “packed” independent Government 
agencies with his own appointees, speci- 
fically picked for the purpose of carrying 
out his wishes. There has been much 
turmoil in the Tariff Commission in re- 
cent months, with the Commission split 
on the question of high versus low tariff, 
and it is on the President’s shifting of 
appointments to smooth out these dif- 
ficulties that Senator Norris centered his 
attack. He announced that he has docu- 
mentary evidence to prove that President 
Coolidge had attempted to influence one 
of his recess appointees, David J. Lewis, 
in the matter of the sugar tariff, and 
that Mr. Lewis’s refusal to give the 
President a blanket “resignation to be 
used when he saw fit led to his removal 
from the Tariff Commission by the sim- 
ple process of not submitting his name to 
the Senate for confirmation. 

Senator Norris also charged that in 
several instances the President had 
“undated resignations” from 


demanded 


When writing to the Peasant Art Importing Company, please mention 


his appointees. While Senator Norris did 
not accuse President Coolidge of any- 
thing more than autocratic methods in 
seeking to control independent Govern- 
ment agencies, the charges created a sen- 
sation in the Senate. 

The President’s answer to the charge, 
as made through a White House spokes- 
man, is that it is his prerogative to see 
that the Government commissions are 
effective in carrying out the law. 

A new light has been thrown on 
President Coolidge by his interview with 
Miss Helen Keller, who was in Wash- 
ington for an address in the interest*of 
activities for the blind. “They say you 
are a cold man, but you are not,” she 
declared to the embarrassed Executive. 
“You are a dear President.” 

For our part, we can easily imagine 
that Mr. Coolidge was not displeased 
to have his traditional silence explained 
by Miss Keller on the basis that “he 
thinks many things he does not tell 
everyone, and there are wonderful 
things in his heart.” It has become the 
fashion to dilate on the uncommunicative 
tendencies of the President to such an 
extent that he might be pardoned for 
having become a bit touchy on the sub- 
ject. Any man who was not social in 
the last degree would turn to silence as 
the best policy, when day after day he 
is talked at and about by every delega- 
tion and individual who regards a 
friendly chat with the President as a 
prerogative of any American citizen 
visiting the capital. 

It fell to the lot of Mrs. Coolidge 
recently to act as hostess to Mrs. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt on her first call at the 
White House since she was its chate- 
laine. With Mrs. Roosevelt was her 
stepdaughter, Alice Longworth, whom 
many rumors mention as a future mis- 
tress of the Executive Mansion. The 
three wandered about the house and 
grounds which are so familiar to all of 
them. We wonder whether memories 
of the time when, as “Princess Alice,” 
Mrs. Longworth dominated the social 
life of the White House, mingled in her 
mind with thoughts of another possible 
stay within its spacious walls. Mrs. 
Longworth and her daughter, Paulina, 
are pictured with increasing frequency in 
conventional and unconventional poses in 
the daily press and magazines, and there 
is probably no woman in Washington 
about whom the public feels more in- 
terest and curiosity. 








In an early number, Cora WILSON 
STEWART, famous founder of the Moon- 
light Schools and a leader in the fight 
against illiteracy, will tell the human- 
interest story of that great movement. 
Mrs. Stewart devotes all her time to 
her chosen crusade, traveling and speak- 
ing. Her story will be of great help to 
women's organizations which have the 
removal of illiteracy on their programs. 


Pious Praise 


(Continued from page 10) 


the fall of 1922. It was a real triumph. 
Press notices flooded back to Dayton 
that made its citizens swell with pride. 
Praise, and queries, and requests for in- 
formation about methods came from all 
sides. There was no doubt that the 
country was intensely interested in the 
unusual aspects of the Choir’s music. 
The next year friends of the Choir 
formed the Dayton Westminster Choral 
Association to further the cause of excel- 
lent church music sung by non-profes- 
sionals. In 1924 the Choir made a three 
weeks’ tour of the West and last year 
they sang in New York and Buffalo, 
Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Washington, 
Baltimore, and other cities of the East. 
Everywhere they have been followed by 
friendly praise and enthusiastic interest. 
The Choral Association, under the 
chairmanship of Mrs. Talbott, is now 
developing around the Choir a project 
which will be unique in the United 
States. They plan a Choir School, which 
shall train choir directors to develop the 
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kind otf choral singing that Dayton is 
making famous. Already some sixteen 
states have applied to the Choir for a 
director to develop such singing, and a 
tew people have been judged sufficiently 
trained to go out in answer to the calls. 
but the School will do as its regular 
business what the Choir has done inci- 
dentally. 

The full course will take three years, 
during which time the student will be 
a regular member of the Choir and will 
be bound by its training rules. In addi- 
tion he will study the history of musical 
literature, counterpoint, composition, 
psychology and kindred subjects. The 
School will open formally in September, 
1927, after Mr. Williamson, who will 
be one of its directors and professors as 
well as continuing as director of the 
Choir, returns from a study of Euro- 
pean choir methods. 

There are sixty singers in the Choir 
now, none of them with trained voices, 
none of them paid in money, all of 
them people who earn their livings at 
full-time jobs. When they go on tour 
their employers regard it as work for 
Dayton, and continue their salaries 
while they are away. Their tours are 
such friendly voyages that last year one 
of the singers felt able to take her eight- 
weeks-old baby along as part of the 
company. 

There is complete interchange of re- 
sponsibility among the various singers. 
They avoid the usual soloist system, and 
all of them are so thoroughly familiar 
with the complete composition to be 
sung that solo bits sink to their proper 
place in the whole and can be assigned 
to any singer within whose range they 
fall. All their songs are sung from 
memory, and it is a testimony to the 
thoroughness of their training that their 
director never gives them a_ keynote. 
They learn fundamental pitch, and they 
strike the first note accurately without 
any sounding of tuning forks or blow- 
ing of key whistles. 

There are no distinctions of creed or 
sect in the Choir. It started in a Pres- 
byterian church, but it has the strong 
support of other denominations, and the 
long musical experience of Jews and 
Catholics is freely given and gratefully 
received. ‘The Choir is soon to give a 
special concert for the Catholic Arch- 
bishop of the archdiocese. 

As people move in and out of town, 
as jobs change and businesses shift, the 
personnel of the Choir shifts, but the 
quality of its work remains the same. 
And that, to the Choir’s director and to 
its sponsors, is the first requisite of 
choral singing, that it be suv perfectly 
developed within the group that changes 
in individual voices shall make no differ- 
ence. 

It will be a great thing for church 
singing when the spirit of the West- 
minster Choir is spread through Amer- 
ica. We sing too many hymns of praise 


as though they were petulant wails, 
there is too much commercialism, too 
much casual carelessness, and too little 
reverent and thorough preparation in 
choir lofts. Knowledge of how to make 
beautiful music with ordinary voices will 
do more to restore the healthy joy of 


W hat Should I Know 
About My Investments? 


By ELEANOR KERR 


HAT should you know about 

your investments? You should 

know quite a number of things— 
whether you handle them directly or 
depend largely on the advice and ideas 
of a bond house or a bank. To begin 
with, you should have a fair idea as to 
the different degrees of security or 
equity indicated by the various types of 
stocks and bonds, such as First Mort- 
gage, Refunding Mortgage, First Pre- 
ferred Stock, etc. 

Still more important from many 
points of view is a good knowledge of 
the enterprise itself which is represented 
by each of your securities. An investor 
should understand the nature of the 
business and its affiliations in its own in- 
dustry or outside of it. She should know 
where the property is, and what it is, 
why the enterprise is needed, its product, 
and its location in reference to obtaining 
raw materials and to sale of finished 
goods (if a manufacturing concern) ; 
how important a factor it is in its own 
line and its relative size. 

In the case of securities of a foreign 
country, she should have a clear idea 
as to the reliability of the government 
and of the ability of the country to per- 
form its promises. ‘This involves not 
only a cursory knowledge of financial 
history but also some idea as to the cur- 
rent and probable future economic situa- 
tion. 

In the case of a railroad security, one 
wants to know the territory in which the 
road operates and whether it is a large 
system or part of one, or just a small 
independent road, and if the latter, how 
it is important to itself and to others in 
its territory. In the case of a railroad 
bond, one wants to be particularly care- 
ful as to how close it comes to being an 
underlying security. One should com- 
pare the funded debt of the road with 
that of similar railroads and its earning 
capacity with that of others operating 
through the same general territory. 

These general principles apply also to 
all other types of bonds. In the case of 
a public utility, the market for its power 
or service is particularly important. and 
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choral singing than any number of 
highly trained single voices. Choir 
directors, not soloists, are what church 
music needs. And with their wise train- 
ing the singing of choirs and congrega- 
tions Will once more become a truly 
“pious praise.” 





so are the opportunities for growth, to- 
gether with the outlook as far as compe- 
tition is concerned. 

Industrial issues differ so widely in 
their character that particular pains 
should be taken to ascertain how real is 
the security behind the bonds and stocks, 
how important the product is, and how 
likely to be superseded by newer ideas, 
Here the management is of special im- 
portance; and the ability of the company, 
as shown by past performance, to keep 
abreast of the times and lead in future 
developments, should be carefully stud- 
ied. 

In all types of business and securities, 
care should be taken to ascertain the ac- 
tual security behind each issue, that is, 
to find out how much the property is 
worth in relation to the amount of 
bonds outstanding, and what share the 
stock has in the value of the property 
which remains after provision has been 
made for all funded and other indebted- 
ness. The amount of earnings and their 
trend is particularly important, as one 
naturally does not wish to own a security 
representing a business which is tending 
to earn less each year. ‘Therefore, se- 
curities should be bought only when the 
company can show a strong record of 
good earnings over a period of years, 
which are sufficient not only to take care 
of all fixed indebtedness and the regular 
dividends on the capital stock, but also 
to leave a considerable margin for sur- 
plus which can be called upon in time of 
need, or used for further development. 

Another good guide in determining 
the desirability of an investment is the 
prices at which it has sold in the past 
few years. Of course, any judgment 
based on these prices must take into ac- 
count the business history and economic 
developments of the period covered. 

Do not buy a security on somebody's 
say-so alone, but take the trouble to read 
an up-to-date circular or analysis, de- 
scribing the particular stock or bond and 
the company issuing it, together with 
some comparison of the enterprise with 
similar undertakings. 
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hot and cold), good drainage of house 
and yards, modern rendering apparatus, 
exclusion of vermin, and constant sani- 
tary supervision of the whole establish- 
ment. ‘here must also be provisions for 
proper cooling or refrigeration of meats, 
depending on the length of time car- 
casses are to remain on the premises. 

Calling to mind the little foul-smell- 
ing slaughter-sheds squatting by slug- 
gish streams adown country lanes in the 
neighborhood of your town, do you ex- 
clam over the impossibility of making 
these places over into any semblance of 
decency? Just so; and, even if not im- 
possible, impractical to the last degree. 
The profit on the small and irregular 
activities carried on here would not pay 
even the interest on the necessary out- 
lay for a sanitary plant, to say nothing 
of maintaining inspection. 

There is an obvious solution of this 
dificulty, commonly adopted in Ger- 
many, France, England, Australasia and 
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South America. However, the Federal 
Department of Agriculture in 1920 was 
able to find only twenty-seven cities and 
towns in the whole United States which 
had hit upon this remedy, namely, the 
union or public abattoir. 

This is the remedy I sought twenty- 
two years ago for the dreadful condi- 
tions found around my own city, and, 
upon investigation, around other Michi- 
gan cities. I found, however, that most 
municipal charters gave no power over 
the meat situation. With the help of 
the State Board of Health, I framed an 
act giving all Michigan municipal:ties 
the power to erect and’ operate union 
abattoirs, to inaugurate thorough meat 
inspection, and to exclude from the city 
the products of unsanitary or uninspect- 
ed slaughterhouses. That bill became a 
law in 1903, and has been copied by at 
least one state, North Dakota. I ven- 
ture to recommend it to the considera- 
tion of other states. It is No. 120 of 
the Public Acts of Michigan, 1903.* 

Given a proper place for the slaugh- 
tering and dressing of food animals, the 
requirements of good meat inspection 
are: 

1. A qualified inspector especially 
trained for this work, and not engaged 


in general veterinary practice, which 
would tend to compromise his _ inde- 


pendence as an inspector. For obvious 
reasons, the inspector is to be paid by 
the city—never by the men whose prop- 
erty he is inspecting. Inspection should 
be carried on as part of the work of the 
local health department. It is of great 
benefit to publish monthly reports of in- 
spections and condemnations, giving the 
reasons for the latter, that the public 
may be educated to the necessity of 
maintaining this protection to health. 

2. Inspection of all live animals to 
guard against bad conditions not readily 
detected after slaughter, which, never- 
theless, render the carcass unfit for hu- 
man consumption. 

3. Inspection of carcass at time of 
slaughter or before detachment of cer- 
tain internal organs and glands most 
indicative in case of disease. Evidence 
of disease is seldom to be found in the 
dressed carcass, except in extreme cases. 
Mere market inspection is not meat in- 
spection at all; it affords practically no 
protection against the use of animals so 
seriously diseased as to render them en- 
tirely unfit for human consumption. 

Federal meat inspection as first inau- 
gurated in this country in 1890 pro- 
vided for the inspection of meat for 
export only. It was admittedly a com- 
mercial measure, in order to retain our 
market in foreign countries. The fol- 
lowing year, by act of Congress, inspec- 
tion was extended to include meat 





* Plans, specifications and illustrations for 
building a model small abattoir may be had 
by writing to the United States Department 
of Agriculture for circulars 173 and 185, 
Bureau of Animal Industry. 
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shipped in the interstate trade. How- 
ever, the forms of inspection were not 
identical. Germany, for example, guard- 
ed against the dangers indicated in the 
preceding paragraph by requiring the 
shipment of carcasses with head, tongue 
and several of the visceral organs and 
glands in their natural connection, so 
that a virtual reinspection could be made 
on arrival of shipments in that country. 
This practice was never extended to 
Federally inspected meat shipped in the 
interstate trade. However, a very few 
cities, undertaking to maintain thorough 
meat inspection, have required that all 
uninspected carcasses brought to market 
shall have the above-mentioned parts at- 
tached. This makes slaughtering so dif- 
ficult as to encourage farmers to do their 
slaughtering at the union abattoir, 
where a simpler technique is allowed be- 
cause performed under inspection. 
There remains to be mentioned an- 
other department of meat inspection: 
Inspection of all the processes of curing 
meats or making sausages or meat prod- 
ucts of any sort, to see that ingredients 
are wholesome, methods are _ sanitary, 
and refrigeration or other methods of 
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keeping meats are effective and safe. 

A whole chapter might be written 
here on the cruelties too often practiced 

in the isolated slaughterhouse. I have 
not the courage to write of the things I 
know. I will only relate an incident 
which occurred when I was asked by 
the city government of Saginaw to draw 
a meat-inspection ordinance for them. I 
had put in this clause: ‘““No unnecessary 
pain or fright shall be inflicted upon any 
animal; and no person shall begin to 
skin or scald any animal until it is 
dead.” 

This clause was ridiculed by oppo- 
nents as needless and _ preposterous. 
Whereupon, an alderman, James Lester, 
who opposed the ordinance in toto ‘‘foi 
business reasons,” yet rose and said that, 
as a man who had once. been in the busi- 
ness, he would have to endorse the 
clause against cruelty out of his per- 
sonal knowledge of slaughterhouse prac- 
tices. 

“But,” perhaps someone inquires, 
touching the whole subject of meat in- 
spection, ‘does not cooking make meat 
safe, anyway?” No. It is true that 
thorough cooking will kill most disease 
germs and parasites in meat. But when 
the blood follows the knife in a roast 
or steak, that is not thorough cooking. 
And it is to be remembered that even 
in this country a very considerable 
amount of meat and meat products is 
eaten uncooked—dried, smoked, salted 
or plain raw. 

Besides, the toxins developed in the 
flesh of a sick animal are not affected by 
cooking and are capable of causing grave 
illness and even death in those partak- 
ing of such meat. The cooking of dis- 
eased meat does not render it harmless. 

It may be claimed that we do not 
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‘meddle with. 


hear of specific cases of illness or death 
“in our town” from eating diseased 
meat; and indeed it is not probable that 
we will, until we have some means of 
tracing the antecedents of the meat we 
eat. But remember this: In every city 
having adequate meat inspection, ani- 
mals slaughtered for food are constantly 
being condemned for conditions. which 
are capable of causing disease and death 
in man. Indeed, the proprietor of a 
local packing-house in Saginaw artlessly 
objected to my plea before the city coun- 
cil for meat inspection on the ground 
that a conscientious inspector would 
have to condemn so many animals that 
“the butchers could not stand the loss!”’ 

This is surely one ot the most dis- 
agreeable of all our public neglects to 
Who wants to visit even 
a model abattoir or discuss the interior 
arrangements of the healthiest of cows 
or pigs? Perhaps it is because of this 
repugnance that, so far as local inspec- 
tion is concerned, we have a scarcely 
touched field. 

If local cattle and meat dealers were 
alive to their own interests, they would 
demand inspection and unite with the 
public to build up such confidence in their 
product as would go far to put the meat 
trust out of business in their vicinity. 
However, it is useless to wait for this, 
for probably the most backward and 
unorganized of all lines of business is 
that of the local butcher and his clien- 
tele among the local meat dealers. And 
with every year that meat animals be- 
come higher in price, the pressure of 
“business” is in the direction of ‘not 
wasting food”—that is, giving the pub- 
lic the meat of animals diseased in a 
manner and to a degree injurious to 


public health. 
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I believe that nothing worth while 
ever will be done unless women under. 
take it. As they would, if they were 
half aware of the health menace of pre. 
vailing conditions. 

In ancient Rome, grave and dignified 
augurs inspected the appearance and en- 
trails of sacrificed animals to forecast 
the probable outcome (auspices) of im. 
portant public actions proposed or al- 
ready undertaken. We unite today in 
calling that pure superstition. Our mod- 
ern meat inspection augur is not so dig- 
nified, even when clothed in his white 
uniform and insignia of office. How- 
ever, he can very well forecast the health 
auspices of cities reckless enough to eat 
the meat of slaughtered animals with- 
out looking for signs and portents to 
the contrary. 


Industrial Conference 
(Continued from page 13) 


and they voted, by overwhelming major- 
ity, to stand by the program outlined 
for the Conference by the Director of 
the Bureau, Mary Anderson. They 
recognized also that, with the contro- 
versial topic not included in the official 
scheduled program, all delegates, from 
whatever organization, had equal oppor- 
tunity to discuss it from the floor in 
event of its being introduced by any 
speaker. 

The Woman’s Party, however, intro- 
duced a motion that one entire session 
of the planned official program be dis- 
placed to give opportunity for the Wo- 
man’s Party, and for them alone, to 
present their brand of “equal rights,” 
and their opposition to labor laws for 
women. No time was to be given, un- 
der this motion, for presentation of the 
views of the advocates of labor laws for 
women. 

It was around this motion that the 
Woman’s Party delegates staged their 
scene of disorder, in which five of their 
delegates successively, and also simul- 
taneously, were on their feet shouting 
and refusing to recognize the gavel for 
nearly an hour. When the bedlam sub- 
sided, the Woman’s Party motion came 
to vote of the Conference and was over- 
whelmingly defeated. 

It was quite obvious by this time, 
however, that the. trade-union women 
delegates to the conference were “rar- 
ing to go” on their side of the subject 
of labor laws for women and against 
the “equal rights’ amendment of the 
Woman’s Party. They wanted to 
tackle their opponents with weapons 
from the arsenal of their experience as 
workers. So the solid delegation of some 
thirty trade unionists or more brought 
in a resolution proposing, not to displace 
any part of the program, but to add an 
extra, night, session for the discussion of 
this subject alone. This was adopted 
unanimously. With Mary Van Kleeck 
of the Russell Sage Foundation and 
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Mabel Leslie of the Electrical Workers 
Union and the New York Women’s 
Trade Union League as an affirmative 
team of twenty-minute speakers, and 
Gail Laughlin, lawyer, and Josephine 
Casey, one-time street railway employee, 
as the negative team, the extra session 
proved to be the most lively, and at the 
same time one of the most enlightening 
periods of the Conference. The audito- 
rium was packed with visitors, who stayed 
to the finish of the debate, which, after 
the principal speakers had concluded, 
was ‘conducted under the five-minute 
rule by six speakers on each side. Mrs. 
Ella A. Boole, president of the Na- 
tional W. C. T. U., was the able pre- 
siding officer of the evening. 

There were thus arrayed on the side 
advocating labor laws, Agnes Nestor, 
glove worker; Mrs. Sara Conboy, car- 
pet weaver; Melinda Scott, hat maker; 
Teresa Gold, shoe worker; Mary Halas, 
post-office clerk, and Josephine Gold- 
mark, industrial expert. On the side of 
the opposition the participants were Sue 
White, lawyer; Burnita Shelton Mat- 
thews, lawyer; Doris Stevens, wife of 
a lawyer; Mary Murray, president of 
a company union of street-car workers, 
and Myrtle Cain, once a telephone oper- 
ator. The conference, in view of its 
purely educational purposes, did not at- 
tempt to make a decision as to the merits 
of the question under debate, but it is 
safe to say that the issue became clearer 
to that audience than ever before, de- 
fining itself as not only between two dif- 
ferent conceptions of equality, but as 
between two types of human tempera- 
ment and make-up. 

A final move, however, came from 
the Woman’s Party on the last after- 
noon of the Conference, in the form of 
a resolution proposing that “the Wo- 
men’s Bureau make a study of the sub- 
ject [equality for men and women in 
industry] and refrain from taking any 
position upon it while the question is 
pending before legislative bodies.” The 
other delegates instantly recognized this 
as an attempt to muzzle the Women’s 
Bureau until the Woman’s Party “equal 
rights” amendment should have bezn 
passed. Half a dozen delegates pointed 
out that a Government Bureau’s activi- 
ties are prescribed by law, and that its 
director is subject to the call of Con- 
gress, state legislatures, and the public, 
for all facts at the Bureau’s command, 
as well as any opinion the Director may 
hold upon any public question within 
the Bureau’s scope. It was pointed out 
further that the Women’s Bureau has 
already made numerous investigations 
as to the effects of labor laws for wo- 
men. 

The delegates by overwhelming vote 
refused the resolution. A_ substitute 
resolution, which was adopted, recom- 
mended that “the Women’s Bureau 
make a comprehensive investigation of 
all the special laws regulating the em- 


ployment of women, to determine their 
effects’; also “that the director of the 
Women’s Bureau be requested to form 
an advisory committee with whom the 
director will take counsel concerning the 
scope of the investigation, and that the 
personnel of such committee include 
equal representation of both sides of 
the controversy over spccial legislation 
for women.” 

It is not likely that the controversy 
will cease soon and it is difficult to pre- 
dict where it will end. The opportu- 
nity it affords to the employers who 
want no restrictions upon women’s hours 
of labor, was obvious when the senti- 
ments of the president of the National 
Association of Manufacturers on this 
subject were expressed in terms almost 
identical with the language used by 
Woman’s Party delegates, and were 
vigorously applauded by them. 


With Our Readers 


A comment on Mrs. Catt’s article, “The 
Communist Question,” in the January num- 
ber. Isn’t it interesting to have the C1vT1zEN 
family thus arguing together? 


May I say a word on the other side of 
the Anita Whitney case? 

The Governor of California is not asked 
to break the anti-criminal-syndicalism law, 
but to use his undoubted constitutional right 
to pardon a particular individual convicted 
under it. 

Miss Whitney, a woman of worth and con- 
scientiousness, has a long record of honorable 
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service to woman suffrage and other good 
causes. She was found guilty of nothing 
but membership in the short-lived Communist 
Labor Party of California—a party which 
existed for ten days and then went to pieces. 
At its convention, she offered a_ resolution 
in favor of working by legal and peaceful 
means. The resolution was voted down; 
but her offering it showed that she is not 
an advocate of violence. It is preposterous 
that among the scores of persons attending 
that meeting she should be one of the hand- 
ful singled out for punishment. 

The anti-criminal-syndicalism laws .were 
passed at a time of hysteria. They have 
fallen into practical disuse in all the states 
where they exist, except California. They 
ought to be repealed; for when another time 
of hysteria comes, they can and will be used 
for the persecution of innocent persons. 

I am not a Communist, and disapprove 
strongly of Communist methods; but the 
great fundamental right of free speech must 
be maintained. No tampering with it can be 
justified except by imminent public danger. 
The entire membership claimed by the Com- 
munist Party in the United States is about 
equal to the number of policemen in New 
York City, and its membership is decreasing. 

The way to deal with the advocates of fool- 
ish theories is not to jail them, but to answer 
arguments and show up their folly; and 
above all (if they are denouncing any real 
injustices), to do away with the injustices 
that serve them for a text. 

Miss Whitney was tried at a time of pas- 
sion and prejudice. Anyone interested in 
her case can learn (by addressing the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union, 100 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y.) many circumstances show- 
ing how largely prejudice entered into her 
trial. 

However, someone has said that it is well 
to have an unsound hobby ridden hard, be- 
cause it is the sooner ridden to death. Miss 
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Exclusive Designs 
As Attractive As Comfortable 
Miss Burke 2489 Broadway 
Mr. Nolan New York City 


May! Send You One of Our Folders? 
Alice Snitjer Burke 


























GLENSIDE 


A small sanitarium for nervous, 
mild mental, or chronic ill- 
nesses. 

MABEL D. ORDWAY, M.D. 
6 PaRLEY VALE 
Jamaica PLAIN, Boston, Mass. 
Tel. Jamaica 44, Mass. 























GRACE DODGE 
HOTEL 


“WASHINGTON, D.C. 


A hotel of distinction and charm 
for discriminating travelers. Near 
beautiful Capitol grounds. Ex- 
ceptional sight-seeing facilities. 
Moderate rates and no tipping. 


Write for booklet 


“A WEEK IN WASHINGTON” 





























A Homelike Hotel 
For Wemen and Girls Traveling Alone 


Hotel MarthaWashington 


Beclusiwely for Women 
29 E. 29th St.-30 E. 30th St. 
New York City 


MOMS cccccccccecs $2.00 to $3.00 Per Day 
Rooms and Bath. ..§3.00 to $4.50 Per Day 
Special Weekly Rates 
RESTAURANT FOR LADIES 
AND GENTLEMEN 


Luncheon 60c Dinner $1.00 





Take Lexington Ave. Subway to 28th Street 











EARN MONEY “2 a candy 


business. You can 

AT HOME easily build up a profit- 

able business at home. 

We tell you how and teach you to make all 

kinds of candies—hand dipped chocolates, 

hard candies, French Nougat, Caramels, etc. 

Complete course, resident or correspondence, 

under personal direction of Elinor G. Hanna. 
Write for Booklet W. C. 2. 

THE CANDY INSTITUTE, 60 W. 50 Bt. N.Y. 


Whitney’s imprisonment should hasten the 
repeal of the law under which she was con- 
victed. The man who introduced the anti- 
criminal-syndicalism law in the California 
legislature is now reported as saying that if 
such a woman as Miss Whitney can be sent 
to prison under it, there is something wrong 
with the law, and it ought to be amended or 
repealed. ALice STONE BLACKWELL. 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


Among office letters concerned in some way 
with compulsory military training are two 
not written for publication from which we 
venture to take quotations, without identify- 
ing the writers. 


“— AM a student at Columbia University 
and devoting as much of my time as 
possible to this movement. I am viewing this 
question with the background of a year in the 
R. O. T. C. myself and after having been in 
the service for a time during the war. I feel 
very strongly the impossibility of bringing 
about an attitude of mind on the part of the 
entire American public of the futility and 
illegality of war while at the same time we 
are training 125,000 college and university 
men in a system which looks upon war as an 
ultimate sanction.” 


The other, addressed to Mrs. Catt, is from 
a college: 


“a THINK Mr. Lane’s article [pamphlet 
on ‘Military Training in Schools and Col- 
leges of the United States’] does not give a 
right impression at all in reference to military 
work here. I have never known one of our 
graduates to become a ‘militarist’. They spend 
a minimum of time in military training and 
the great bulk of their time goes to hard tech- 
nical studies in classrooms and laboratories. 
When they graduate they seem to forget the 
military part of their training and go into 
constructive work. But if a need arises, as 
has happened, then they recall their military 
training and it is of real value to them and 
to the nation. 

“In our instruction there is absolutely noth- 
ing which seems to conform to the statements 
of Mr. Lane concerning the teaching of 
cruelty, wickedness, etc. We look upon mili- 
tary instruction as a small incident but hav- 
ing considerable value in non-military ways. 
For example, it teaches better posture, to keep 
in step, to receive orders and to give orders, 
to respect authority, to respect subordinates, 
and it teaches coérdination, promptness, and 
courtesy.” 


EPLYING to your request for views con- 

cerning military training in the col- 

leges and schools, I was very much interested 

in Carrie Chapman Catt’s article in the last 

number of the WomMaAN CITIZEN, and most sin- 
cerely endorse her views. 

I was quite astonished to learn that mili- 
tary training had been, yes, and is being 
made compulsory in any college or school. I 
am radically opposed to the endorsement or 
teaching of militarism in the public schools or 
other institutions of learning. 

Etta LA Due PEREco. 


Chicago, Illinois. 


N reply to your call concerning compulsory 
military training in our schools, I would 
be one of thousands to raise my voice in pro- 
test. 
ANNE H. P. Swett. 
Hartford, Connecticut. 


A Woman From South Carolina Writes: 


A M glad you are going to put in a depart- 

ment of clothes. The need is so evident 
it might be a good idea fo establish an educa- 
tional campaign under one of the League of 
Women Voters vice-president’s direction! 





THE WomMaAN Cirizey 








OUR OWN DINGBATS 


E have a low opinion of this 

winter. * * # So far as we 
can observe it consists largely of 
fog and soft coal smoke—and the 
word “‘smog,”’ which we saw some- 
where, hits the mark. * * # We 
are told that all the popular bron- 
chial trouble comes from soft coal 
smoke, and are led to ponder on 
the lungs of Pittsburgh. * # # Well, 
it’s come: Population pressure and 
housing limitations have enforced 
styles in people. #* *#* # Hereafter, 
according to an English actress, 
“short, compact” husbands will be 
the only acceptable mode for small 
houses and flats. The tall variety, 
who did well enough when there 
was room to. swashbuckle, are 
simply passé. * * * And how we 
always have admired tall men, 
whether husbands or otherwise. 
* * © It shows we're getting on. 
* % % How great a matter a little 
fire kindleth, and likewise a small 
word, * % %# Look at your January 
Citizen, page 13, column 3, and 
read about John and _ Dorothy 
Fisher living “altogether in the full- 
est and most vivid life imaginable.” 
% % % Of course Zephine Humph- 
rey never wrote that word in, but 
what with Christmas and misunder- 
standings, the printer put it in and 
we didn’t get it out. * # * If a 
word could laugh, that persistent 
and victorious preposition would 
be doing it. # # # That was a nice 
old gentleman who, on his first visit 
to San Francisco, went to the 
Presidio and saw two sentries pass- 
ing and repassing each other in 
silence. After watching them in- 
tently for a minute he yielded to 
the peacemaking instinct and, step- 
ping up to them as they met, he 
said: ‘‘Come, boys, why don’t ‘you 
make up and be friends?” * * # 
We are waiting breathlessly to hear 
what you have to say about our 
“Dressing the Part’’ article. * * # 
The lady (this page) who wants a 
dress department in the League of 
Women Voters encouraged us. 
% % % Why not in the President's 
Cabinet? *#* * #* We understand 
Miss Dibble will be talking about 
shopping—right and wrong—next 
time, and we are willing to be the 
dog. * * * If she can fix us so 
we can walk right up to a sales- 
woman and name an_ unpopular 
color, instead of snooping around 
the racks in the hope of sneaking 
up on the perfect frock, we'll pay 
her a bonus. * * * But it would 
take conversion to do it. * * # 
Moral sense is not always native in 
our race. * * %* There were the 
twins, Jack and Millie, visiting their 
grandparents. * # # A choice bulb 
was dug up from Grandma's garden 
and she asked Jack if he was 
guilty. ‘“‘No,”’ said Jackie, ‘‘Millie 
did it."" Grandpa, listening, whis- 
pered to Jackie: ‘“‘Be a man, Jackie, 
and say ‘I did it’."’ “Oh! That's 
right. Grandpa did it,” answered 
Jackie. # # * Two birthday holi- 
days this coming month, unless— 
no, we hardly suppose Rupert 
Hughes's attack on Washington 
will affect the 22nd. * # # Poor 
Mr. Washington—criticised because 
he’s too coldly inhuman, and then 
because he isn't. * #* # The latter 


critics do get more reaction. 
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Looking 
for a 


Deluge 


GF FICK oF 
Woman CITIZE 











Of what, do you ask? 


Why, of letters from you and you and you, bringing lists of pros- 
pective readers for the WOMAN CITIZEN, in answer to this appeal. 


In other words; PLEASE LEND OR SEND “FOR KEEPS” 
the membership list of your 


Women’s City Club 

Woman's Club 

Professional or Business Club 
Study Club 

League of Women Voters 
Church Society 

Political Organization 


or just the names and addresses of women in your town or city who 
should be interested in the CITIZEN. 


This is the simplest, most effective way of helping the WOMAN 
CITIZEN increase its circulation during 1926. Just send us the 
material and we will do the rest. Where lists are to be returned, 
note at top—our word can be trusted! We will gladly pay a 
nominal charge for copying lists if you let us know the price— 
and, we will not use your name in any way without your per- 
mission. 


DO YOU REALIZE WHAT'S IN A NAMEP 


We count on 2 subscribers from each 100 names cir- 
cularized. To get 10,000 subscribers we need 
500,000 names—of the right kind! 

















THE SCHILLING PRESS, INC. 
_ NEW York 





Cantilever Stores 
Cut this out for reference 


Akron—11 Orpheum Arcade — . a 

lbany—65 Columbia St. (cor. N. 
Allentown 955 Hamilton St. 
Altoona—Bendheim's, 1302-11th Ave 

Arkansas City Newman Dry Goods Co. 
Asheville— Pollock's 
Atlanta—126 Peachtree Arca 
Atlantic City—2019 Boardwalk (nr. Shelburne) 
os N. Y.—Dusenbury 
Augusta, Ga.—Saxon-Cullum Shoe Co. 
Dakinere 316 North Charles S' 
Bangor—John Conners Shoe “i 
Berkeley—The Booterie 
Binghamton- Parlor City Shoe = 
a 319 North 20th Si 

The Falk Merc. Co. 
bury St. cor. Clarendon St. 


Charlotte 226 North Tryon Si 

(162 N. State St. (ed floor og Bidg.) 
Chicago— {1050 Leland (near Broadw: 

lesio igre c rove Ave. (Weodlang) 
Cincianati—The McA Co. 

—f 


. L. White Shoe Co. 
Park Ave. (at Elizabeth St) 
. F. Stampfer 
107 West a Se. (near ist Ave., W.) 
aS road Si 


mira —C. W. 
Weschler ¢ Me ssn ~ sand = 


—Nor' 

Evaneville soso. ed St. cour Main) 
Ant Bh Hall- mk —s 0. 

burg— ‘oodwin, 342 Main St. 
i Warne Witsinion App’s Son: 
Grand Rapids—Herpolsheimer Co. 
Creemeie N. C.-Robt. A. Sills Co. 

's 





Shop 
North (cor. King) 
St. 
1 lartford ‘Trumbull - q hurch Sts. 





Tito Thos S. Cc Childs, 275 High St. 
louston—205 Gulf Bidg. (take ratprenet) 
W. Va. ace hl Co. 

L. S. Ayres 
thaca—Rothsch le 

Fla. St. (opp. S le Hotel) 
lersey City— Bennett’: = tag Central Ave. 
Johnstown, 














The Bell ‘Shoe House 

Kansas City, Mo.— 300 Alvman Bidg. 

sade |. ¥.—E. T. = Son 

Knorville— Spence Shoe 

Lancaster, ba hee and Shand 
-awrence, —Geo. 

{elem -Lamey. Wi Weliehan, 110 ‘Lisbon St. 

Co. 


Lexington Denton, Ross, T 
ima "The Shi Shoe Co 


incoin— 

Uitte Rock “a7 Main in 6 (Pugh Bidg.) 
Long Beach, 

Los Angeles. 728 Ss. nt St. fed floor) 

Louisville n sea do 








mS oO. 
. Family Shoe Store 
Wm. Marcotte Co. 


ilwaukee. oe 

linneapolis— 25 Eighth St. South 

issoula— Missoula Mercantile Co. 

lontgomery—Campbell Shoe Co. 

Montreal— Keefer ces (St. comerins, w.) 
A. J. Rice & € 


STIR 





bong 


pout of ‘ibrary) 

New York topes ‘hind Aves (sind 8 t.) 

3 Joh . Nassau and B'way) 
Norfotk A... & Brownl: sae 
Oakland—516-15th St. (opp. City Hall) 
Oklahoma City on ge 233 W. Main 
Omaha—1708 Howard St. 
Ottawa, Ont yy Slater St. A ecesraaes Bidg.) 
Pasadena—424 E. Colorado $ 
Paterson is Hamilton Street (opp. Regent Theatre) 
Pawtucket Evans 
Peoria—105 So. ‘Jellerean { ae Seen Bidg.) 
Perth Amboy—Jos. Bruc’ 
Philadelphia. 1932 C Sesener = 
Pittsburgh_-The Rosenbaum Co. 
Pittsfield Wm. Fahey, 234 North St. 
Plainfield—M. C. le 
Portland, Me.- Co. 
Portland, Ore. = Washington St. 





The ‘Boston Store 





Sagin: x 

Salt Lake City Walker 

San Diego The Marston Co. 

San Francisco— 127 Stockton St. 

Santa Barbara Smith's Bootery 

Savannah— Globe Shoe Co. 

Scranton Lewis & Reilly 

Seattle—Baxter & Baxter 

f ow Shoe Co. 

Sioux City—The Pelletier Co. 

South Bend cae Store 
ine—The Crescen: 

|, Mass.- Forbes & Wallace 

. S Sowell 3 ‘amg 


255 So. tan si "ielity Trust Bidg.) 
Toledo LaSalle 
Topeka—The Pelletier gure 
al 7 Queen St. East ots E Senge 
. hees & 


Blandina St.. yer. Union 
‘i Hudson's von ng Co. 


‘aco—Da' Davis-Sm ie 
ee 1219 F een (nd floor) 
—Howland-H Co. 





Waterville, Me.—N. Hillson & Sons 


—B. McManus Co. 
anal in 400 other cities 


“+. 

















How fine it is to step lightly along 
Life’s pathway on feet that are 
alive and free. What a joy to walk 
when your shoes let you swing 
along with a graceful, natural 
rhythm that sends circulation sing- 
ing. And what a satisfaction to 
finish the day with energy to spare. 

There are shoes that will take the 
shackles off your feet and help you 
to step along happily; light-weight, 
flexible shoes that are comfortably 
shaped and pleasing in style. 

They are trade-marked Cantilever 
Shoes and are made with careful 
consideration for the natural shape 
and functions of your feet. 

Slip your feet into a pair of 
Cantilevers. How smoothly an 
gracefully these shoes fit. That is 
because they are modeled after the 














normal foot. The toes are trimly 
rounded, the heels and arches fit 
with an accurate snugness that is 
rare in shoes. You will certainly 
enjoy the comfort of Cantilever 
flexible arch support. 

Walk in Cantilevers. The shoe 
harmonizes with the foot. Muscles 
are building up new springiness 
through exercise. You are stepping 
away from foot troubles, and like 
thousands of other women, you will 
know the joy of real foot comfort. 

Cantilever Shoes for men and women are 
sold from coast to coast, and are within 
shopping distance of practically all readers 
of this magazine. Cantilevers are made also 
in schoolgirl models. At the left is a partial 
list of Cantilever stores. The Cantilever Cor- 
poration, 422 Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. will be glad to advise you where you 
can most conveniently buy Cantilever Shoes. 


antilever 





When writing to the Cantilever Corporation, please mention the Woman CITIZEN 












